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Dear Reader, 


Stacks of interviews this issue! Huge thanks to Nick Manasseh for all his time that he 
gave to The Dub and for agreeing to play at the Bullingdon in the summer with Field 
Frequency Sound. Also a big thank you to Vinny Kullar and Aidan Larkin for their 
interviews. Leo B, what can I say? Two excellent interviews with recent visitors to 
Oxford, Wrongtom and The Orb, thank you once again. 


Welcome to Bossaphonik’s Dan Ofer, who presents a mighty fine feature on Fela 
Kuti. We have a great piece from Tina Brown on Bristol-based artist Uri Green. In the 
month that he headlines at the London International Ska Festival, Pete Clack (who 
appeared in the first issue of The Dub) focusses on the one and only Georgie Fame. 
Steve Mosco, another of our regular contributors, offers one of his legendary tales of 
hearing certain tunes on veteran sound systems back in the 70s and 80s, originally 
written as a Facebook post. Eric Denham gives us another Vinyl Trackback piece and 
a feature on Dennis Brown. Welcome back to Ali Zion, a founding contributor to The 
Dub, who thoroughly enjoyed the Twinkle Brothers show at the Jazz Café. Speaking 
of founding contributors, DJ Baps brings us his regular roundup of new releases from 
Cornerstonemusik. Thanks also to Benjamin Ital, | told you that you would like that 
album! 


Welcome to The Dub 
Editor — Dan-| danidubdub@btinternet.com 
The Dub (and the entire archive of the magazine) is available to download for free at 
reggaediscography.blogspot.co.uk 


The Dub magazine is not funded and has no sponsors. While this allows for artistic freedom, it 
also means that money for printing is very limited. If anyone is interested in printed copies, 


they should contact me directly and | can ask our printers, Parchment of Oxford, to get some of 


the issues required for the cost of £2.50 each. 


MUSIC HISTORY 


AL CAMPBELL: MR INIQUITY MAN 


Steve Jah Warrior’ Mosco’s posts from the frontline on first hearing certain roots 
classics on the sound systems of the seventies and eighties. 


The year 1982, the place — Phebes club in Stoke Newington, London, the scene of Jah 
Shaka’s weekly Friday night residency. In that era, it’s common for big sounds to play 
twice in a night, setting up for an early session typically from 7.00 till 11.00, then 
stringing down and driving elsewhere to set up the sound again for an allnighter. 
This is precisely the turn of events on this night, with Shaka not reaching Phebes til 
well after midnight and starting to play some time after lam. Not many people are 
in attendance as he tests the boxes with a few current pre’s like ‘Those Tears’ by 
Norris Reid and ‘3 Wicked Men’ by Reggae George. Some 12 inch vinyls are then run, 
including ‘Do You Remember’ by Eek A Mouse, ‘Hammer’ by Barrington Levy and the 
mighty ‘Marshall’ by Ras Imru, a tune released on Shaka’s then still relatively new 
own label. 


The place is gradually filling up as the night draws on. It’s still some years away 
before Shaka dances become attended by white listeners who’ve heard about the 
name and are curious to experience for themselves. For now, it’s still an almost 
entirely black gathering attended by an assortment of militant dreads and black 
youths for whom Shaka’s output is an oasis of positivity in the often harsh reality of 
being black in England. The message is one of undiluted Rasta philosophy, with 
Shaka drawing on the themes of black history, repatriation to Africa and the need to 
embrace Jah. Make no mistake, this is a serious affair and the handful of non 
Africans present have to maintain a respectful stance to observe the proceedings. 


Feeling the need for refreshment, | head upstairs for a drink and some bun and 
cheese. Once back down in the basement where Shaka holds court, | realise he’s 
played the “last plastic” for the night and has opened his legendary dubplate box. At 
this time, dubplates are still something very special. Tunes available only to sound 
systems, there is virtually no possibility whatsoever of hearing these slices of musical 
magic outside the sound system arena. Indeed, it’s not even easy to obtain sound 
system tapes at that point in time, with those featuring Shaka being particularly hard 
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to come by outside of a little collectors circle. As usual, some serious acetates are 
being played by Shaka this night. The legendary ‘Kunte Kinte’, The Revolutionaries 
dub to I Roy’s ‘Social Development’, ‘Marijuana’ by Reggae Regulars offshoot band 
1&1, Roman Stewart’s cut to Hugh Mundell’s ‘That Little Short Man’, a tune which 
Shaka alone is believed to control, Gussie Clarke’s ‘Hot Steppers’. 


‘Late Night 
te Nigh 


Side One Side Two 

MR INIQUITY MAN KNOW YOURSELF 

RAN OUT OF TIME NO SIT THERE 

IT'S ALLOVER RASTA TIME 

SINCE | FELL FOR YOU GONE DOWN THE DRAIN 

LATE NIGHT BLUES SHOWER ME WITH BLESSING 
Written and produced by Al Campbell, Published by J.0, Music 


Our sinceare appreaciation goesto all the following who made this work possible, JD, 
Lead guitar - Willie Lindo, Frater Earl Senith 
Piano ‘Johnny Clark, Gladstone Anderson 


Percussion - Scully, Sticky 

Recorded at Horry J Studio, Voiced at king Tubby Studio 
Engineers -Syiven Morris, Scientist, Pat kelly 
Photographer Michael Myers, Cover design Lovey. 


Then comes a tune the vocal of which I possess on album, but the dub cut was never 
released. Al Campbell’s ‘Mr Iniquity Man’, a self-production, released on the 1980 
album “Late Night Blues” on JB Music. A militant horns laden stepper, the dub starts 
with a snippet of the singer’s distinctive vocal echoing out as the bassline kicks in, 
amplified to stomach churning levels and punctuated by the haunting horns line. 
Feet and legs kick up in the air as the assembled youths perform kung fu style 
stepping movements on the dancefloor while the trademark sirens scream around 
the room, Shaka’s chants distorted by the HH echo unit. 


Many years later, I’m startled to discover that the cause of the pandemonium was 
released in 2002 on the Dubwise Revolution CD on Reggae Road label, but for those 
who were there and know the history and context of hearing that tune first, that 
night at Phebes will go down in Musical History... 


Steve Mosco 


https://youtu.be/STnAVVq3pAo 


Georgie Fame remains one of the finest artists Britain has ever had for well over fifty 


years, and with his headline appearance at this year’s London International Ska 
Festival gives us another chance to have a look at his career and his amazing volume 
of music. The proof of his lasting popularity came afresh in 2015 when a lavish box 
set of his recordings from just over a two year period of his career was released 
under the title of “The Whole World’s Shaking”, which included a hard back book, 
some career photos and a poster of Georgie with a very young Mick Jagger 
backstage. The main bulk of the set though was five CDs of his recorded material, 
the albums, the demos, the BBC recordings and a host of unreleased material. These 
included a series of recordings of Fats Domino songs, alongside ska and reggae styled 
recordings. Georgie many of the songs of the great Mose Allison, himself a singer 
and pianist, like Fame a man with very much his own style of playing, one that suits 
Georgie’s style very well indeed. 


Georgie was into big band jazz, but also had hit records, legendary live nights at the 
Flamingo Club in London, and his band The Blues Flames were far and away one of 
the best around. In May 1967, he stepped out on stage with no less than the Count 
Basie Orschestra at The Royal Albert Hall, yet in 1965 he had topped the pop charts 
with ‘Yeh Yeh’, clearly tipping his hat to the music of the Caribbean. He even 
knocked The Beatles off the top of the charts. Along with his trademark Hammond 
organ and his band he packed every club or hall he played, the best wanted to play 
with him both live and in the studio. In the late eighties Georgie played a couple of 
dates at the famous Ronnie Scott’s Club, both recorded and released, and today to 
get hold of them you'd be looking at paying eighty pounds or so. Georgie began 
before any others of British birth to introduce the rhythms and styles of the 
Caribbean islands alongside the exiting sounds of New Orleans, well before bands like 
The Police or UB40 came near the music scene. Many of his recordings didn’t see the 
light of day, because for some reason they didn’t get released, or maybe he recorded 
too much, who knows, but you can be sure there’s some real gems sat in some studio 
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somewhere just waiting. The box set tapped some of them but there are surely 
many more. As well as steering his own solo career and band he’s also been a major 
player with artists such as Bill Wyman and Van Morrison. In fact with Van they did 
another live album at Ronnie Scott’s, and with Wyman he was a main player in The 
Rhythm Kings. 


; In 2015 Georgie re-recorded ‘Yeh Yeh’ and 
THE WHOLE WORLD 5 SHAKING guess what, he topped the charts again 
dueting with Diana Krall on her album 
‘Wallflower’. Among his most popular 
musicians is Caribbean born Speedy 
Acquaye, whose percussion with Fame gave 
those rhythms that had their roots in reggae, 


1963-1966 
” 


that gave an authentic sound to Fame’s 
Britishnes. Speedy made the music come 
alive like few others. Much of Georgie’s 
music was termed rhythm and blues, but as 
Ricky Cool, who leads a Birmingham based 

y Ro band The In Crowd, recently said to me that 
eine ere what we called Blue Beat here was actually 


1 x poster 


Jamaican Rhythm and Blues, just a name 
change for the European market, so much of Georgie’s so called rhythm and blues 
had its base more in Jamaica than in London or Memphis. Ske grew up with that 
here as well. In fact the book in the box set gives an outline to his early career but it 
would be quite some story if Georgie could be persuaded to tell his story himself. 
The recordings are out there still, his last album ‘Swan Song’ he said would be his 
last, and still the music of the region remains, the voice as fine as ever, and yes he’s 
on the road playing great live sets. The old albums are raising collectors prices these 
days. But one thing remains - Georgie Fame is still one of the great artists, one who 
certainly helped us to hear the sounds and rhythms of the Caribbean even on cold 
winter nights, coming out of venues when it was cold but the music remained to 
warm us all up again. Thank you Georgie Fame, a true music legend. 


Pete Clack, Blues writer & reviewer 


BUGMAN GOES DUB IN BRIXTON 


The Bug meets Sinai Sound System @ Phonox, Brixton, 17.1.19 


Kevin Martin has been responsible for numerous musical projects but the best 
known is The Bug, a mutant grime/dubstep alter ego that has been through many 
incarnations over the past 20 years, including working with dub poet Roger Robinson 
in King Midas Sound (Roger Robinson was interviewed in The Dub in September 
2017). Dub has always been part of his makeup, although not always immediately 
obvious in his musical output. In particular, he loves dubwise sound systems — | 
remember catching up with him at a number of Aba Shanti | dances back in the 90s 
as well as the last gig with his former band God (kind of free jazz noise), where they 
booked The Disciples’ Boom Shacka Lacka Sound System to play before and after 
their set back in July 1994. He also compiled the albums “Macro Dub Infection” for 
Virgin and “Invasion of the Mysteron Killer Sounds” for Soul Jazz. 


Tonight he is DJing alongside Sinai Sound System, with each taking 30 minute slots in 
rotation. Sinai are a well-established sound in both the reggae and dubstep/dance 
arenas and they have brought an eight scoop rig tonight which they have fused with 
the venue’s set of 21” Funktion One sub bass bins to bring a serious helping of low 


frequency air movement. 


There was some serious roots and dub from the 
start as the crowd filled the venue (clear to 
packed in about one hour), with sparse red 
lights and smoke thick in the air. The whole 
session was an exercise in tension and release, 
building the pressure and intensity the whole 
time. No surprise that Kevin’s regular Berlin 
club night (where guests have included Miss 
Red, Kahn and Iration Steppas) is called 
Pressure. The selection got heavier and 
heavier, juddering and thumping dubstep 
grooves pounding through the system. 
Unreleased dubplates, forthcoming PRESSURE 
label supaheavyweights, upcoming unheard JK 
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Flesh bits, Bug classics and roots/dub anthems all the way, all twisted with The Bug’s 
love for echo and reverb, time honoured friends of the dub mixer. 


When Kevin played with the Disciples’ Boom Shacka Lacka Sound all those years 
back, God’s own audience mostly left after their show and ignored the Disciples, 
leaving about six of us dancing for the rest of the session (including half the band). 


OUTHBOL 


They missed out. | guess the wider 


world didn’t understand the THE Buc, À 
cultural context or the experience FAIRA SAM 
of sound system well then. Now it SLINAL SOUNDSISTEM 


— AZ SO NEN ROUNDS NSA 
XN Se 
FULL SOUND 
zÙ THURS (7 JAN z 


is entirely different. The crowd at 


Phonox was mostly young and 


energetic, excited enough about 
music to pack out a low ceilinged i 
bass chamber on a Thursday night. They have grown up with sound systems (reggae 
and otherwise) being a very prominent influence. About half way through, they are 
joined by Flowdan and Manga Saint Hillaire on the mic, further ramping up the 
intensity on tunes like ‘Skeng’. In closing, a word from The Bug himself, “Not often a 
commercial venue keeps the spot open longer than advertised/allowed due to room 
energy, folks staying the duration and expressing themselves excessively.” 


Dan-l 


Kevin Martin aka The Bug 
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READING DUB C LU 3 ' rx Three King's Promotion 7 
ound s 6 Presents A 


> PATS TRTA 


BIRMINGH! ROCK HL, 
sa acl AT A oat 7 
DUB CI : JB NATION 


amenn AYTAL BOSR ON SATURDAY 1ST JUNE:2019 
ET ‘ TWO GREAT «010 
MEETS... A! SOUNDS IN HARMONY: do) 0 
READING g” : From London The Legendary o) 
SN CHANNEL ONE SOUND 
CLU . Feat: Selector Mikey Dread MC Ras Kaleb 
h X Kbannell nce 
qne CD ALONGSIDE RE 
wre SAH LION N A ae ders Frain Ti hom € i 
WIR Cultural Defenders From The Home Counties 
wo BUMPKIN SOUR TH 
Chanters: Asher Black Issachar Banton 
2 AGE TOWNS, 2 HEAVYWEIGHT SOUNDS. ples ) ROCK Selector: Myik Powaz/ Operator: Rueben Roots 


as bee | @ DUB CLUB. HILLTOP COMMUNITY CENTRE 


Lith May 2019 - - 9pm ti di Crest Road, High Wycombe HPI! IUA 
at the Face Bar, Ambrose Place ; ADMISSION £10 B4 11PM £15 THEREAFTER 
Entry £6 all nig Rocking from 9pm - 4am 
Plus (tal food. merchandise and music stalls. Bk f Natural Preogress [GJ] 


“TN DUB WE TR iY Dress Code: Smart Casual. Security Tight an Polite 


7-11" of August sees Winchester’s Boomtown Fair in its 11" year and the 
reggae/jungle, etc. lineup is looking rock solid. Included, amongst many more is Asian 
Dub Foundation, UB40, Chronixx, Alborosie, Super Cat, General Levy, Manasseh, 
Mungo’s, plus Iration Steppas, Gentleman’s Dub Club, Shy FX, Channel One, Congo 
Natty, Gaudi, Marcia Griffiths, Earl Gateshead, Mafia and Fluxy, Suns of Dub, Natty, 
The Bug, Sister Nancy, Chase n Status (return II jungle, which sounds promising) AND 
more to be announced. Tickets are available now on the Boomtown Fair 

website... https://www.boomtownfair.co.uk 


MTO 


MPLES, ESTS 
SOUND SYSTEM CULTURE: 


ONE= OF 12 DISTINCT & TOTALLY IMMERSIVE DISTRICTS 


Bf O GS 
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Wronstom has the Right Stuff 


The interview takes place after his 23" March Bullingdon set (pic above on the Dub 
Smugglers’ rig, following Count Skylarkin’s set), in a middle eastern eating emporium 
on the Cowley Road. 


The Dub: Re. “Wrongtom Meets” (his new album). Was this a record company 
contractual obligation? 


Wrongtom: No, I’ve been pushing for this for a long time. | had a meeting with the 
label and suggested we did a compilation of loads of remixes that I’d done with other 
labels but they [Tru Thoughts- his record company] preferred to do a comp of my in- 
house remixes, which is fair enough! There were some tracks I’d done with Roots 
Manuva on Big Dada Records that never made it on to vinyl. | never did a version of 
‘Witness (One Hope)’ for “Duppy Writer”, but | started playing around with that, 
made it really noisy and put some effects on it. It messed with the dance hall a little 
bit! 


The Dub: It totally did! You mention dancehall. Would you characterise your style as 


‘dancehall dub’? It sometimes comes across like a contemporary King Jammy... 
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Wrongtom: | like reggae across the board. I’d say if | had to pick one genre I’d say 
vintage digital dancehall, like from the ‘80s to early ‘90s, that’s really my thing, but | 
love a load of other stuff. But if you listen to my last album [ft the Ragga Twins] 
there was only 3 digital tracks - the rest were made with real instruments, it’s kind of 
organic sounding. That’s something | strive for. Something you can feel. | love jazz. 
You can hear the strings, not just the notes they’re playing. Whatever I’m using, | 
want people to get the sense of something being played. 


The Dub: I’ve noticed you take the ‘less is more approach’: you have fewer things 
going on, but everything that is, is more...present. Would you have any advice for 
those trying to produce dub? 


Wrongtom: When I’m doing a dub, | get all the original tracks. | get all of the stuff 
and | completely strip it back. Less is more - and you need that space on a track to 
use the effects, otherwise it’s not going to work. That’s what | love about dub, you 
get to deconstruct it and get inside how a track is made. You’re hearing technology 
in action. 


The Dub: When you’re playing it on a sound system you have different frequencies 
that have specific speakers, so there can be some kind of battle for what is doing 
what, if you have too much going on... 


Wrongtom: | don’t make music for sound systems. 
The Dub: It sounded good on the Dub Smugglers’ rig! 


Wrongtom: I’m often surprised by how good it sounds [on such set ups] because | 
make stuff to listen to, that’s got broad appeal - that’s going to be good for Spotify, 
or your headphones - it’s also got to be good for the dance. | played on a sound from 
Milan, and they said they’d never had this much vocals! | love making songs. The 
vocals are something that drew me to reggae, dancehall and hip hop. The lyrics... 


The Dub: Do you have a studio? 


Wrongtom: I’ve got a studio in my flat. Nothing special but it does the job. 

Sometimes I'll send a track and people will record over it. My saxophonist moved to 
Devon. When I’m suggesting a melody, it seems like an insult to tell him what to do. 
Sometimes I'll play it on a melodica or a MIDI keyboard with a really crap sax sound. 
Then he comes up with the goods. [Re. other elements of a track] Sometimes | use a 


synth, sometimes a real bass guitar. With the Quantic Soul Orchestra | recorded 
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double bass. I’m not a proficient bass player - the only time | pick one up is if I’m 
writing or recording. It was very difficult [with the double bass]. There’s no frets to 
it! And I don’t have a great sense of pitch... 


The Dub: And you have the other stuff you’ve got running through the desk, the tape 
echo, for instance: that makes the sound speed up and slow down. 


Wrongtom: I’ve actually got a bit of a collection of tape echoes. | used to have an 
Echoplex, but | flogged that one. | kept my Roland 201 Space Echo. That was 
bequeathed to me by Mick Wayne, he used to be David Bowie’s guitarist. He played 
the electric part on ‘Space Oddity’. After he died, his family said | should have it. 


The Dub: And with the sound system, and dance culture in general... I’ve been 
thinking about this today: it’s good that we have this, because we live in perilous 
times, and it’s good to be able to lose yourself in the music. 


Wrongtom: Yes. It’s like church! | mean, I’m not religious at all, but | live opposite a 
Pentecostal church - they’re full on happy clapper - | don’t know if that’s an offensive 
term. The Calvary Charismatic Church. And on a Sunday morning, you should hear 
the band! They’re incredible. And the dancing that happens there. It’s the same 
feelings. You go to a dance and whatever style of music it is, the dancehall is as 
spiritual as you want it to be. Some people are there to get laid, some to get drunk 
and stand there scrutinising people. Some are there just having fun, but sometimes 
there is a core set of people that are just ecstatic. 


The Dub: There is an emotive element. And with soul - you have a version of ‘Sexual 
Healing’ by Marvin Gaye and a brass inflected version of Joy Division’s ‘Love Will Tear 
Us Apart’. 


Wrongtom: It’s a remix by Hot 8 Brass Band. They’re my label mates on Tru 
Thoughts. Some people thought it wouldn't work. | thought it would. I’ve listened 
to music for a long time so I’m very particular. But | also like stuff that’s stupid and 
doesn’t work properly at all. 


The Dub: Dubstep? 


Wrongtom: | engineered a bit of dubstep back in the day. | don’t play a lot of it 
myself. | think it’s dying out a bit. There was grime and then dubstep took over. 
Now grime is totally back and no-one gives a sh*t about dubstep! With grime, 


certain tunes don’t feel like they’ve progressed since the early noughties. There’s 
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grime tunes that | love - | mean Flowdan’s on the new album. It’s the least grime one 
of his. Like Count Skylarkin said - it’s like | made a Lynton Kwesi Johnson track out of 
a Flowdan grime tune. The idea was with the album that | really wanted to do it on 
vinyl. [It’s not in that format as yet]. There’s so many tracks | made that are just in 
the ether. There are so many tracks in digital format, that | feel are just going by the 
wayside. Maybe it’s me- I just want to hold them! 


The Dub: On the album, it is interesting that you include some remixes from other 
people. 


Wrongtom: | haven't had a 
lot of people remix my tracks. 
| did a count recently and it 
was 247 remixes that I’ve 
done for other people over 
the last 20 years. 


The Dub [raising lemonade]: 
Well, here’s to the next 20! 


Words and pics: Leo B 


Wrongtom at the Cellar, Oxford 
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Pic by Sara Sugoni 


Roots Youths Records is run by Vinny Kullar, a record dealer and radio host from 
Southall. His weekly radio show, Dublife on Life FM, is an international fixture of fresh 
and obscure roots reggae and dubplates. The label has put out records from a range 
of modern producers, from the well known to the brand new and has recently been 
releasing previously unheard King Jammy’s tunes from the 1980s in a range of crucial 
styles. Artists featured on the label include Earl 16, Disciples, Manasseh, Conscious 
Sounds, Christine Miller, Tony Roots, Singer Blue, Nya Azania, Ghetto Priest, Brizion, 
Ras Teo, Fikir Amlak, Ashanti Selah, iDavid and many more. Recent 7” release 
‘Babylon’ by The Nazarites is a powerful song in the great British roots tradition with 
an immense dub version which has been a big play on Aba Shanti I Sound System over 
the last couple of years. There isa lot more to come. Dan-! asked Kullar a few 
questions about his past and his future. 


The Dub — You have been involved in the reggae scene for a long time, what were the 
first records that moved you? 


Kullar — To be honest, the first records | heard or moved to was Bhangra music. The 
Southall scene was massive in the mid/late 80s and there were plenty of Bhangra 
bands in Southall | grew up listening to at home, parties, weddings, live gigs etc. The 
first reggae records | moved to were the ones | first started hearing in my first few 
Shaka dances. ‘The Creator’ by Aisha and Mad Professor; ‘Kunta Kinte’; ‘English Girl’ 
by Sister Audrey; ‘Rise And Shine’ by Bunny Wailer; ‘Hard Times’ by Pablo Gad. 


The Dub — Who were the sound systems and singers who inspired you? 


Kullar - Sound system wise, it has to be Jah Shaka from day 1. Just the sheer amount 


of music, vibes and deliverance was very uplifting. In them days, as | was very young 
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and didn’t really know much about life and its experiences, Jah Shaka taught us a lot 
through those sessions. The same can be said about Aba Shanti | and Mark Iration 
because they embraced the new technology and used it properly in the sounds and 
the studios. From them days, all the singers were on their own incredible level. | was 
always forever discovering new singers. My personal favourites til now are the same, 
Burning Spear, Dennis Brown, Horace Andy, Johnny Clarke, Gregory Isaacs. When 
Shaka used to return from Jamaica, you would hear new singers, Icho Candy, Willi 
Williams, Max Romeo, Robert Lee, Yami Bolo, White Mice, etc., more upcoming and 
new talents | never heard of before that he had recorded whilst on his visits. 


The Dub — As well as a long running radio show (Dublife, every Tuesday from 6-8pm 
on Life FM), a sound system and a record label (Roots Youths), you are probably best 
known for selling records. When did you start running your stall? 


Kullar — I started selling records in Southall market in 1992. After leaving Jet Star one 
time (long time reggae shop and distributor based in Harlesden, London), | thought 
there wasn’t any record shops local that were stocking King David style reggae, so | 
decided to do a Saturday market. | used to supply Dougie Wardrop of Conscious 
Sounds when he had his Dub Shack stall and he used to give me a few tunes as well. 
Eventually | started selling them at Southall community monthly events which were 
organised by Joey Jay and Robert Tribulation. This journey in time confirmed that | 
wanted to do something in the scene to keep it growing and growing. Apart from the 
great music, you meet some special special people and you make new friendships 
and relationships for life, which is great in my opinion, and you are always being 
introduced to new tunes and dubplates which you never have discovered (there was 
no YouTube or internet them days for references). | have been extremely lucky to 
have met lots and lots of producers over the years in the dance and all of them have 
been so kind to me and helped me, not only to get my label started, but also in more 
ways than! can mention. To you all, maximum love and respect. 


| started in radio in late 2004. | used to sell records at Club Roots Underground in 
Finsbury Park, a weekly Tuesday night run by Pineapple Roots at the time. He used 
to run the radio show before and then run the club in the evenings. One day, he told 
me to bring some records to the radio show in Hanwell. He played a few tunes and 
then introduced me. | played ‘The Creator’ as my first tune and | heard him say on 
the mic, “This is Kullar Roots and from now on, he will be taking over my show. Trust 
me, he has tunes.” With that, he said goodbye to me and left the building! | just 
continued from there. He gave me my first break even without my asking for that 
chance. Paul Roast and Mel have supported me ever since. The Dublife show is 
more than a radio show. It is its own community. People log on from all corners of 
the earth to tune in and greet and catch up with like-minded people and friends. | 
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know everyone is busy with their lives, but it makes it more rewarding when people 
tune in and vibes together. It also helps people connect through networking etc. 
very helpful for all. Pineapple Roots R.I.P. 


The Dub — the Roots Youths records label is having another burst of activity this year. 
The Jammy’s releases have been astounding — can you tell us something about how 
you are getting access to unreleased King Jammy material of this quality? 


Kullar — | met King Jammy at the International Dub Gathering in Barcelona a few 
years ago and we spoke at length about what | was doing and my vision. He told me 
to fly to Jamaica to visit him to sort out some songs, but | was busy at the time. 
Eventually, through several conversations and a couple of visits to London, we met 
and sorted out our Roots Youths meets King Jammvy’s series. 

The ones that are out now are just the first batch of releases, | am waiting for 
delivery of two unreleased Lacksley Castell and Earl Zero LPs and will decide which 
tracks we are going to release. King Jammy has lots and lots of unreleased music — 
he is one of the biggest producers in Jamaica in my eyes, from day. 
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STORM IS COMING 
JUNIOR DELGADO 
NAZARITES 4 VERSION 
oi uy S ed by King Jammy 


Also we have a new double 12” series coming from a UK legend who was light years 
ahead of every one. Master tapes are being recorded as we speak from 30+ years 
ago, so sometimes these things can’t be rushed. But | can tell you it is definitely 
worth waiting for. We have been really busy on the vinyl releases last year and we 
are continuing with our new set of 10 7” singles coming from original Martin 
Campbell dubplate releases to Ashanti Selah & Junior Roy’s ‘Deep Call’; something for 
everyone. 
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The Dub — You seem to get plenty of invites these days to DJ at interesting places. 
Sadly, the Roots Youths Sound System seems to be a bit quiet. | guess you can’t have 
everything! 


Kullar — I work with established artists as well as new talent, it doesn’t matter to me 
their status, as long as my ear and heart like what | am hearing then | will take a 
gamble. | have a 12” series coming in the summer with Alpha Steppa, Don Fe, Ras 
Divarius, Dread Ironworks, Chazbo, Lutan Fyah, Vibronics, Disciples, King Alpha and 
Jah Massive. All samples are on our Soundcloud page. Luckily | get bookings as a DJ 
and | am extremely grateful to all the promoters, as | get to meet my friends and 
family, and play music to ones and ones. | love to experience new cultures and 
people. | always try to learn something from them and incorporate it into my own 
life. As for sound system, it became very difficult to get venues when the no smoking 
policy came in effect; everything just went downhill then. | have most of my 
equipment and am always selling Jah Tubby’s equipment. | am not saying anything 
yet but I think having a sound would be a natural progression, but | am happy and 
content doing what | am doing and really enjoying since day one. 


Dan-l 
Roots Youths music is available on Bandcamp, Soundcloud and from Kullar’s record 
stall. All their releases have been pressed up on vinyl as well as being available on 
digital platforms. https://rootsyouthsrecords.bandcamp.com/ 


Dublife radio show is every Tuesday at 6pm on LIFE FM.tv 


TUESDAY.FROM 
670 8 PMS" 


DJ-KULLAR 
ANDSPECIAL 
GUESTS 


THE MESSAGE 


JUDGEMENT ROCK DUB WISE 
REUBEN ADO! 


LOVE OF JAH 


LOVE OF OUB 


GOT TO PRAY 
DUBPLATE MIX 


BRIMSTONE GET SOME LOVE 


e 
PRAYING DUB 


DUB MACHINE 


JOURNALISTS 2 (Werners BreTuDAY Pus 


Hubert Harrison — Melaku Beyan — Alice Dunnigan — Marvel Cooke 
Mary E. Britton — Asa P. Randolph — William Trotter — Kojo Tovalu Houenou 
— William Bolivar — William Ggoba - Martin Delany - Thomas Morris 
Chester - Victoria Matthews - Henry Bibb - Cyril Briggs - Joao Albasini — 
Africanus Horton - Drusilla Houston - Jacques Romain - Miles V. Link 
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TRE MAN WHO LEARNT TO FLY 


to Jeffrey Perry, for resurrecting Hubert Harrison 


A man who learnt through night school and personal study. Just his wide range of 
learning alone, would have made him phenomenal. A man, seemingly trapped in the 
box — who looked up, so he could look out; learning the power of flight. But 
whenever airborne, he always kept himself grounded. Would have like to have heard 
Hubert Harrison, teaching on the streets of Harlem. Transfixed, as Marcus Garvey 
and Wilfred Domingo were. Spellbound by the spangling in his speech. The sparks 
and lights of new understanding. To have stood in Madison Square, listening to the 
Master Orator. They say he mesmerised, dazzled one and all. The most wonderful 
thing of all — is that he spoke in a manner that all could understand. Like a Pied Piper 
of African Ballads, the people of Harlem followed, wherever his tones were heard. 


Followed him to New York College, as well the local church halls. But when he taught 
on Lenox Avenue, thousands joined the class, entranced by reason and clarity, 
purifying the Harlem air. He took the solitary paddle; ferrying himself, through the 
ponds of philosophy. Stopping, then moving on; knowing that progress can only be 
patient for so long. Coming to the dams of Twilight Thinking, he found a way to the 
Lagoons of Light. From all his journeys, he gathered all the information he could 
possibly carry; becoming a bringer of baskets, full of choice and option. Anyway, all 
that accumulated knowledge could never remain in one head — there was so much. 
So the people came to hear the content of his head's release. They came to hear a 
man that knew. Of Africa and Asia, of Europe and America; of literature and 
linguistics, poetry and philosophy, history and heroes - of politicians and preachers. 


Who else could have led the New Negro Movement? Who else deserved to found its 
first newspaper? What better title than the 'Voice’? The voice of the people, 
warmed by the words of Hubert Harrison. Like a character from an ancient folk tale, 
the Gentle Giant of Gargantuan Intellect brought gems of hidden knowledge, 
enriching the lives of those who needed them most. He utilised his learning as a 
teacher, educator, journalist, editor, orator, bibliophile, library founder; community 
and political activist. He helped so many, remembered by so few. A salute goes to 
Jeffrey Perry, for his biographical writings; sharing his knowledge of this man, known 
as "the Black Socrates - revitalising interest, in this Caribbean polymath, from the 
island of St. Croix. 


Many of the intellectuals and literary luminaries of his day, both white and black, 
were enthralled by his knowledge and talents. Such as the historians John Jackson 
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and Joel Rogers, playwright Eugene O'Neil and novelist Henry Miller. He inspired the 
younger journalist-activists, resident in Harlem, including Richard Moore (Barbados), 
Cyril Briggs (Nevis) and Hodge Kirnon (Montserrat). Imagine on a day, when you have 
time to spare — and that time coincides with the time that Hubert Harrison, will be 
speaking, by the New York Stock Exchange. You would thank your guardian angels, 
as well as your ancestors — and make your way, to a rendezvous with wisdom. To 
soak in the blessings, offered freely, by the Patron Saint of Soapbox Speakers. 
Listening to the man, who stepped out of the box, empowered by the need of 
reason. To go there and then to leave; enriched by all the gifts, chosen and 
presented, by the Unknown Thinker. To listen to the man who learnt to fly; who 
tried to share that knowledge with us. 


HUBERT HARRISON b.27/4/1883 


by Natty Mark Samuels 
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CORNERSTONEMUSIK 


Cornerstonemusik (Oxford UK) present Foundation Music 
Thursdays (9.00pm — 2.00am) on Green Futures Festival 
Radio / Kingston Green Radio. The show offers support and 
airtime to breakthrough artists / groups from UK, Jamaica, 
USA, Africa along with wicked brand new selection and 
classics vinyl from the Cornerstonemusik vaults. 


On the ‘TUNE IN’ App - Green Futures Festival Radio XZ, 
Streaming on www.greenfuturesfestivals.org.uk and www.kingstongreenradio.org.uk 
Text to +44 (0)7813355448 


RECOMMENDED NEW RELEASES 


iuu] Mi the Sky 
Th ek Ruler Ly 


Slave Master Medley — J Nile and Gregory Isaacs 
Format — Digital and Vinyl 


- Room In The Sky Records 


f go ay, 


Nile and gore 


It’s A Good Day - Pat Kelly 
Format - Digital and Vinyl 


Room In The Sky Records 


Rub A Dub Style — Milton Blake 


Format - Digital 


ONIE Turbulence Int’l. 


MILTON BLAKE 
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Storm Is Coming Riddim — Various Artists 


Format - Vinyl 


Pickout Records 


Format — Digital 


' Musical Impact / Old Capital Records 


DIGITAL RELEASE 
GQ MARCH 22, 2019 SP w 


The Sound Of Bond Street — Joseph Cotton 


Format — Digital 


Room In The Sky Records JOSEPH 
COTTON 


Saturday Night Riddim — Various Artists 


Format — Digital and Vinyl 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
RIDDIM 


Friendly Fire music 


MR. WILLIAMZ - TIPPA IRIe 
MYKI TUFF - FRICNDLY Fire BAND 
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Queens In The Arena (Kemet Riddim) 


Various Artists 


CUTRE, 
Format — Digital s | Pr 


ON 


PyYTE T 
Fido 
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Nico Star Music 


Love Beyond Riddim — Various Artists 
Format — Digital 


Jah Servant Records 


ROCKY DAWUNI 
Beats Of Zion Album — Rocky Dawuni BEATS E Di “TION 


Format — Digital 


Six Degrees Distribution 


STREET 
ROCKAZ 


Nah Give Up The Fight — Ilements + General Levy 
Format — Digital 


Street Rockaz 
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Culture Box Riddim — Various Artists 


Format — Digital 


Young Bloods Records 


My Favourite DJ Riddim — Various Artists 
Format — Digital and Vinyl 


Giddimani Records 


Hold Me Tight — Taddy P + Peter Lloyd 
Format — Digital 


Bass Inna Yuh Face Records 


Why / African Warrior — Various Artists (2009) 
Format Vinyl and Digital 


Solardub Records 


A big thanks and respect to all the artists, producers and agents that provide us with 
brand new and back catalogue music / jingles and drops for our radio playlists. If you 
have music you want to be considered for our shows please forward in MP3 or send 
Download Access to cornerstonemusik@aol.com DJ Baps 
www.cornerstonemusik. wikifoundry.com 
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Court Skylorlan 


Aidan Larkin aka Count Skylarkin, DJ, promoter and reggae party starter, longtime 
friend of Bristol’s DJ Derek and all round man ina sharp suit took some time out to 
chat with The Dub about his world, 


What first got you into reggae music? What was the first record you remember 
stopping you in your tracks (doesn’t have to be reggae)? Who were your early 
reggae heroes? 


The first record | really remember having an impact on me was ‘Our House’ by 
Madness. | spent a fair bit of time round my grandparents’ place in Galway as a kid 
and | had 6 aunts and uncles living there, all in their teens or early twenties, so the 
lyrics of that song summed the place up. | remember attempting to be cool and hang 
out with my aunts and their mates when they'd 
sit in the front room listening to Aswad, Bob 
Marley, Eddie Grant or Sugar Minott. 80s pop 
reggae | guess. In 1988, my parents upped sticks 
and left Ireland for South London, where reggae 
was all about the place. | had a "eureka" 
moment as a teenager when | heard ‘King Tubbys 
Meets Rockers Uptown’ playing out of a 
fishmonger’s in Brixton market. That opened my 
ears to roots, dub and classic, older sounds. | 
became an avid consumer of Mark Lamarr's 
‘Beginners Guide to Reggae’ series on Radio 2 - | 
still think that he's one of our great broadcasters, 
so under-appreciated. | heard Alton Ellis sing 
‘Willow Tree’ on his show in 2000 and it blew my 
mind. Around about the same time | moved from 
London to East Oxford, and | think it made me 
realise how much | missed hearing reggae 
everywhere - perhaps how much I'd taken it for 
granted, living in London. So | sought it out and 
happened upon a really bubbling, inclusive scene 
in and around the Cowley Road. 


Pic: Seb Burnett at Rumpus Animation 
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If someone landed from another planet, how would you capture the essence of 
reggae for them in one song? 


| think that someone from another planet would get reggae pretty good! | always felt 
like a bit of an outsider growing up having moved countries. | think | still do, really. 
Reggae speaks to me for that reason. The first tune that pops into my head? The 
Wailers, ‘Small Axe’. 


You once told me that Gaz’s Rockin Blues (very long running ska/rocksteady/rock n 
roll club in Soho) was a big influence on you. Can you tell us a bit more about that? 


| started going to Glastonbury in the mid-nineties and quickly gravitated towards the 
mad hippy fields by the Stone Circle that became The Lost Vagueness and later 
Shangri-La. You'd end up sat round a fire all night drinking fizzy wine out of a paper 
cup having the funniest nights and maddest conversations. Gaz Mayall was one of 
the faces down there, along with Natty Bo (singer with fantastic ska band The 
Topcats and later Ska Cubano), who became a great friend of mine. Natty is also one 
of my favourite DJs ever. Joe Strummer would be knocking about with Keith Allen. 
Suggs, Bez, Mark Lamarr - all kinds of faces. I'd come away energised and seeking out 
new sounds. The internet hadn't really happened yet, this was how we got our 
music. Gaz's soundsystem at Notting Hill Carnival became an important annual 
destination - thinking back I think | was probably influenced by the theatrical aspect 
to how they presented the music | love as much as anything - the themes, the sets, 
the clothes, the showmanship, the sense of fun. The fact they were playing 
rocksteady and people were really digging it. They got the people hooked and got 
the music heard. And they had a guy who'd pour a shot of rum in your mouth if you 
bought a beer! 


Where are some of your favourite places to play? 


Variety is the spics of life - | travel a lot for sets and that suits me. | love World HQ in 
Newcastle. | miss Sweeny's in Dublin, Studio 24 in Edinburgh and Django's Riff and 
the Kazimir in Liverpool. It’s really sad that The Cellar in Oxford has gone the same 
way. But nothing beats a festival. Boomtown was particularly memorable this year, 
Larmer Tree, Latitude, Glastonbury, Shambala, Secret Garden, Outlook (Croatia) and 
Wilderness have all thrown up some magical times for me in recent years. This year 
I'm particularly looking forward to playing Wychwood in Cheltenham for the first 
time, and returning to All Together Now in Ireland, which is such a great vibe - 
reminiscent of The Big Chill in its heyday. But above all else, | look forward to playing 
Cowley Road Carnival. That's me with my people. 
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Photo by Jeff Slade 


As well as your own DJing career, which seems pretty busy these days, you have 
promoted many great acts over the years. What are some of the highlights? 


There have been so many. Skylarkin nights have existed in Oxford in some form or 
other for 19 years! Ska Cubano in 2005 was where the live stuff really began. It was 
kind of nuts - I'd picked up a hand-stamped 7" of this Cuban ska tune by chance in a 
shop in Soho and played it out, assuming it to be an old record. Somehow | learned 
that it was actually a brand new recording, so (encouraged by Nick Moorbath at The 
Zodiac), | went ahead and booked them before they'd ever really played anywhere 
else. A bold and foolhardy move but somehow it paid off. | was running the Polar 
Bear record shop at the time and played the LP to death, went out flyposting every 
other night. In the end we had nearly 600 crammed in that room with a hundred or 
more outside that couldn't get a ticket. The band couldn't believe it. They came back 
to Oxford time and time again for me during the next few years, it became like their 
second home. From there | invited The Skatalites to play after meeting them in a pub 
back in Galway. They hooked me up with a guy who knew Max Romeo. Max played 
Oxford twice, he even performed ‘Wet Dream’ for (apparently) the first time in over 
30 years. Then one day out of the blue Alton Ellis called me up. The ensuing show 
remains the one I'm most proud of. He had such style and grace, personal warmth 
and every inch a gentleman. | watched with his wife and kids as the whole building 
fell in love with him. | met with members of his family recently and | was touched to 
find that they all remember that night with a great deal of fondness as well. 
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When The Zodiac became the O2 | moved much of my focus to The Cellar - newer 
sounds and emerging talent. I've been proud to have been a part of the story so far 
for acts like Laid Blak, Kiko Bun, Eva Lazarus, Hempolics, General Roots, The Drop, 
Mighty Leap, Kioko - the list goes on and on. Most recently, the shows I've done with 
Mungo's Hi Fi at The Bullingdon have reignited the whole thing for me again, and | 
was really thrilled to bring Soom T to Oxford for the first time this March with Dub 
Smugglers Sound System. 


| have to ask about DJ Derek. You and he became good friends after numerous gigs 
together. It was a dreadfully sad way for him to go. You must have learned quite a 
bit from Derek? 


We must have played more than 200 gigs together over the course of a decade or so. 
He became the most unlikely but most fantastic friend. None of the shows I've 
mentioned above would have ever happened had | not stumbled across him by 
complete chance one wet and windy Glastonbury Wednesday in 2004. | learned a 
great deal from him, but more than anything - this was a guy doing what he loved - 
what | loved - still loving it and managing to swing a living out of it his whole life. For 
someone like me with no qualifications or clue about any kind of "career plan" (still 
don't!), the very existence of DJ Derek opened up my world and gave me a great deal 
of hope for the future. He got me into so much great music and every now and then 
I'd play something and do the same for him. We'd hang out at each other’s gigs, 
keep my housemates up talking in the kitchen all night, then he'd get up and be ona 
coach at 9am before I'd even contemplated the ensuing hangover. He had the most 
wonderful, fulfilling and extraordinary life. The mystery about his location after he 
died was a horrible appendage but for Derek it wasn't such a bad way to go. He left 
us on a bright, sunny July morning; he hadn't been ill; he was still living the life he 
loved in the way he wanted to. 


He'd have been happy with that. 
If you had a time machine, where would you go? 


I'd do it all again! 


OUNDSYSTEM 
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URI GREEN - Dadaras Studio, St. Paul's 


It’s all been a little quiet these past ten months on Hepburn Road, as the Kuumba 
Centre closed for a time of thought, reflection and rebuilding. This centre, well 
known to the Bristol community, is also the home of Dadaras Studios, run by Uri 
Green; a local musician, artist and music producer whom I’m happy to announce is 
back in business as the doors to the centre re-open once more. 


Uri hails from Barcelona, Spain and as a child was encouraged by his mum to learn 
keyboards. He also taught himself guitar and sings. At 16, Uri started his first band 
and from there he got involved in lots of different bands and projects, fell in love 
with reggae and the sound system culture adding Dj’ing to his list of skills. 


However, it was not music that brought him to Bristol, it was art. For Uri Green is 
also a talented graffiti artist, whose work has adorned our humble streets. In 2006, 
Uri came to Bristol on an exchange for a year to study fine art. Here he met up with 
different producers and artists including Jimi Can and Danny Omz, who also moved 
from London to Bristol around the same time. It is in this buzzing, creative city where 
Uri got ‘the itch’ for producing. 


i A pu A f 


All 3 photos are by Uri Green of his own artwork 
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Though he returned to Spain after a year, where he got involved in different music 
projects, Bristol ended up calling him back. And so he returned 5 years later, linking 
up with Jah Garvey and Norris B with whom he set up the Dadaras Studio in the heart 
of St. Paul’s, and with his old friend Danny Omz, founding the production brand and 
record label ‘Yam and Banana’. Uri Green has not looked back since. He is a self- 
taught music producer and holds a degree in Fine Art. He has now obtained a QTS 
and is qualified to teach Arts. 


His time here has been productive; he has worked with all kinds of musicians and 
vocalists such as Da Fuchaman, Splitz P, Jah Garvey, Norris B, Mad Sam, Nia Melody, 
Celestine, Blackout JA and Daddy Freddy to name but a few and has supported 
emerging local talent and producers. Uri also has worked internationally with artists 
from Jamaica and Spain, such as Anthony B, Lutan Fyah and Roe Delgado. Added to 
this Uri also plays in the band Regime from Wales, who deliver an uplifting 
performance that makes you want to dance. Their music touches on social 
commentary, spirituality and deeper issues and though Uri comes across as quite a 
serious man, their music holds an element of humour to it as well. 


Uri’s musical influences are varied and whether he likes a track or not does not 
depend on technical perfection or big names. What is important to Uri is how the 
music touches him. ‘If it speaks to me and is exciting, | connect with it, whatever the 
genre or style. And I like it when people add an element that’s not usually present in 
a ‘genre’ of music such as a violin in reggae/dub. 


Dadaras Studio is now open for bookings, recordings, production, mixing and 
mastering. 


Contact urigreen@gmail.com 


Check out his music at www.yamandbanana.bandcamp.com and his works of art at 
globalstreetart.com/uri-green 


Tina Brown 
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KING STEP ROOTS SHOWCASE VOL 1 
RASTAFARI SYNDICATE 


Ft. Breadback, Herb I Jah Black & Rass Gibb I 
When this set of tunes were sent to me by the editor, he did that thing of saying “I 
think you will like this”. Now at my age | have heard that one more times than 
memory allows for a whole lifetime. Sometime people are right and a fair few are 
also wrong when they say that, but | am happy to note this time it is the former of 
those two eventualities, wooo! So this review has been hard to write, | would hate it 
to be over the top about saying the record is beautifully good (it is), so have cut back 
on what | had put in previous edits of this. | do love this one quite a lot, and just wish 
| had the opportunity to have the big old scoop bass speakers out of the garage and 
playing this, as there is plenty of sweet deep melodic bass lines throughout this set of 
dubs that need to be appreciated with a good speaker set up, so make sure your 
home system is up to scratch please, or at least some good headphones. 


This release dropped towards the end of last year, and you do get the feeling of 
remembering some of these dubs straight away when listening. Or you will be sure 
you heard versions of this set of dubs, playing on a big sound system in a session back 
when in younger times of your life (if you been around that long). It might well have 
been these very ones and if it were not these it might have been some quite similar 
heavyweight tunes from the very same producer and studio, for these are serious 
session dubs made for roots sessions of top-line sound systems playing against each 
other. As real as it gets with authentic early UK steppers sounds, and Birmingham 
Sound systems sessions of the past. No dibby dibby weak dubs here people, only old 
school of high quality. That producer of course is the one like Ervin ‘Wooligan’ 
Woolley at Delkass Studio in that UK heartland of roots reggae Birmingham. With 
vocal and versions mixed for each piece on this album you get the full experience of 
the tunes on offer and how they would be played on sound system, | do like that. 


But | also like it because there is a message in all these tracks, like straight on track 4 
for instance ‘Africa We Come From’, the vocal part of “Don't forget your roots” is 
right at you from its start letting you know how serious a piece this is message wise. | 
like my roots to have real messages, unlike a lot of modern stuff that is more 
electronic dance than roots dub reggae, just because it has a majestic name does not 
a roots tune make. “King Step” though deserves that majesty in its name for an 
album, and all the way through “King Step” as an album is what it says it is, a Roots 
Showcase, showcasing wonders of early 80s roots dub, outta Brum. 
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Its title track, track one ‘King Step’ sets you up for what is inside, music that will move 
you. As with all the tracks it is an extended version, so that is Vocal, Version/dub, 
mixed as one track or as is known as by some as a ‘piece’. Thus as mentioned you 
feel like being at a session when a sound is playing a dub plate, the only thing missing 
other than huge speakers is some kind of siren blipping and bleeping away. Track 
two is on the same riddim as track one, ‘Upfull Dreadlocks’, and is direct straight 
Rastafari message like all the works on here. It is not for me to repeat those 
messages verbatim here, as you need to hear them as intended with the music, so 
buy it to hear them. Hopping around as | do track wise in my reviews lets go to track 
five ‘Children of Israel’, and its dub part of the track, the military steppers drumming 
just has full on emotion with another of those wicked bass lines that rock you, with 
just the right amount of echo dub parts over the top, perfectly produced quality 
vibes. Yes you see dem a rootikal of heart skanking hard style inna dance for that 
dubplate. This has to be my favourite part of the whole album, and it’s definitely 
been played more than all other pieces in my yard. 


So all five tracks from Wooligan here are essential for the roots steppers fans of that 
late 70s/early 80s sound, an era when English sound systems were going with their 
own ways of producing music over what was coming from JA. But if you are a newer 
music lover you should also hear this stuff, you will not be disappointed, after all it's 
not all about 5 mins of electronic drums and super low synth made bassline with a 
mystical name, roots should always be more. As this is Vol.1 | do hope we get some 
more, | look forwards to possible future Vols. 2, or 3, or however more they want to 
dig up from the vaults, any is nice to think about owning. Anyone who claims to like 
dub and the UK roots & culture sound system should get themselves a copy of this, 
you really would be missing out if you do not. Obviously there is a lot more to this 
album than the couple of tracks | have mentioned here, | tried to write about all of 
them but honestly it was a lot of myself repeating how good they were, and that 
got a bit sickly to read, trust me it is worth having in any reggae collection, just go 
and get a copy and enjoy for yourself. 


Oh, and all the vocals and players of instruments are of top top quality who Jah 
blessed with talent alongside Wooligan. We have Breadback, Herb I Jah Black, and 
Ras Gibb | giving us their splendid vocals, and those players of instruments are some 
of the finest (all listed below.) 

Benjamin Ital 


https://horninsounds.bandcamp.com 
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KING STEP 
ayes boao he 


UPFULL DREADLOCKS 
eon Wt ah Blach Sea) 


Rastafari Syndicate 

Jeff and Victor Giff — Drums 

Michael ‘Cheezie’ Phillips — Bass 

Jeff ‘Blobo’ Atkinson — Rhythm Guitar 
Ramond — Piano 

7 seni men Royston Ainsley aka Breadback - Vocals 


CHILDREN OF ISRAEL 
Dichael Ras ab f Wakers: 


Leon Sealey aka Herb I Jah Black - Vocals 


Michael Walters aka Ras Gibb I - Vocals 


TRANSGLOBAL 
UNDERGROUND 


NATACHA DUB 
ATLAS COLOSSUS 


+ DJ CHRIS TOFU 


LONDON, ISLINGTON ASSEMBLY HALL 
SATURDAY 18 MAY 2019 
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Senegal - April 4, 1960 (France) 
Togo - April 27, 1960 (France) 

Sierra Leone - April 27, 1961 (UK) 
Zimbabwe - April 18 (UK) 

Ethiopia - May 5, 1941 (Italy) 

Eritrea - May 24, 1993 (Ethiopia) 
Guyana - May 26, 1966 (UK) 

South Africa — April 27, 1994 (RSA) 
South Africa — May 31, 1910 (UK) 
Madagascar - June 26, 1960 (France) 
Nigeria - June 1, 1961 (UK) 

Morocco - June 30, 1969 (Spain) 
Mozambique - June 25, 1975 (Portugal) 
Seychelles - June 29, 1976 (UK) 
Djibouti - June 27, 1977 (France) 


NICHMANASSEH 


Nick Manasseh has been a mainstay of UK reggae production for decades now since the 
early/mid 1980s, with a story that starts and ends up in the heart of West London, where 
The Dub caught up with him at his studio The Yard. | have been a long time listener to his 
music since the days of Sound Iration, as well as the Kiss FM shows late on Saturday night 
and seeing Manasseh HiFi play at a number of sessions. A favourite memory of mine is of 
Nick dropping Junior Reid’s ‘One Blood’ on Gaz’s Rockin Blues stage at Notting Hill Carnival 
about 30 years ago and the ensuing pandemonium as the street danced as one. His music is 
broad and varied, including material released on Riz and Roots Garden labels, under the 
names Sound Iration, Manasseh Meets The Equaliser and productions with major artists like 
Johnny Osbourne, Vin Gordon, Earl 16 and Freddie McGregor among others. 


Nick settled me into The Yard with a play of his new single on Roots Garden called ‘Pain 
Killa’ by new singing sensation Tiawa, who is a young and talented Brighton singer we hope 


to hear more of. It has a female singer flowing on top of quite a beguiling rhythm, bearing 
many of the trademarks of Manasseh’s fusion of digital techniques with traditional 
songwriting and playing. 


Manasseh: | might get someone else to 
sing a version to it, give it a different 
depth. It’s always nice when you have 2 
cuts, to have them really far apart from 
each other. 


The Dub: Absolutely. One of my 
favourites from the last few years is the 
Reuben riddim, where you have Bob Skeng 
(‘Writing On The Wall’) and Cate Ferris’ 
‘Minus Two Degrees’. There were other 
PAIN KILLA cuts on that riddim, but those two really 


TIAWA stand out as being in real contrast to each 


other. 


Manasseh: Yeah, they were both amazing songs. 
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What | like doing at the moment is getting the singer down without having prepared 
anything, just have a guitar, especially if they’ve got a tune already. And I'll say “Okay, sing 
the tune” and I'll get it in the key that they’re comfortable with. So within an hour Ill have 
just built something around that and actually one of my favourite tricks is then not to sit 
down until it’s done. So there’s something they can just voice to there and then and then 
that’s nice and immediate, and the artist has been involved from the beginning. A 
successful songwriting session is often about a complete absence of ego, where there’s no 
baggage at all. 


The Dub: What were the records that set the tone for you as a youth? 


The Clash and The Specials were the two key bands for me as | was 
getting into reggae. The first two 2 Tone singles too, ‘Gangsters’ 
and ‘The Prince’ by Madness. The Specials had a very clear sound, 
particularly the first record, quite dry, not too many effects, very 
direct and it has its own sound. “London Calling” was number 1 or 


something at the time and every time | hear it, it still sends shivers 
= ED down my spine. As for reggae, it was all about the Frontline album 
aoe eee) LLAI with the fist and the barbed wire. And it all came together at the 


& A a same time in the summer of 1979 with Trojan and those bands and 


wer @ lot of it was based in West London, where | was growing up. | 
wwe Was Obsessed with the Trojan album “Twenty Reggae 


{AWNING OF A) 
BLANK EXPRESSION 


zee" Blockbusters”. The other one was “Heart Of A Lion” by I-Roy on 
Seo the Frontline label which my older sister had. That is my all time 

= = favourite deejay album still. | still rate both Island and Virgin for 
what they did, that was really significant for my generation in spreading the knowledge of 
reggae. On my birthday in 1979, my sister bought me the “Kaya” album and | remember 
that | wanted “Exodus” but that wasn’t on sale, it was like £4.99, rather than £2.99 for 
“Kaya”. That was like the classic thing for somebody of my generation who was not born 
into a West Indian family. 


The Dub: But reggae was also a part of the mainstream culture in Britain then, it was 
quite accessible to some degree and had been for quite a long time. 


Manasseh: _ | think it was, | think you’re probably right. It was big enough to straddle all 
sorts of different areas. If you think back, there were three massive crossover reggae hits in 
the late 70s, there’s ‘Uptown Top Ranking’, and there was ‘Good Thing Going’ by Sugar 
Minott and ‘Money In My Pocket’ by Dennis Brown, not forgetting ‘Silly Games’. To my 
memory, the B side of the 12” of ‘Good Thing Going’, which was called ‘Bad Things’ was my 
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first experience of dub, and it’s an incredible dub version which | think is English (turns out 
it’s D.A. Forbes of Hawkeye). 


| was always obsessed with music, always, and at 11 years old, taking this stuff in. | still 
know Mozart’s “Requiem” off by heart and all the choral bits from Beethoven’s 9" 
Symphony. | just used to sit and listen to it again and again. | still do that with records, 
especially a tune | am working on. l'Il get home and listen to it on my phone about eight 
times! That’s how | listened to music when I was growing up, over and over again. | was 
also into musicals, there were some radical things out there, like “Jesus Christ Superstar” 
that had mainstream success as well. 


The Dub: What’s your musical background? 


Manasseh: _ | started doing flute lessons when | was about eight, no, about nine probably. 
| was really into it, | was quite good, I’ve still got the flute out and I still use it. And I’m no 
better now than | was then! But it works, | can play a line. When I was at secondary school 
| started doing a bit of classical guitar. | remember the lesson, quite late on in my guitar 
lessons, when my guitar teacher almost reluctantly taught me the bar chords. Classical 
guitar is completely different to what a lot of people start with, you’re on open strings for a 
start. Beyond that | am mostly self-taught, | learned about the relationships between 
chords myself and | taught myself piano to the extent that | can play. 


| used to really like the school orchestra, there were two girls who came in to do the school 
orchestra who | just absolutely adored, so orchestra was this amazing point in the week. In 
fact, | think my musical education shows how important it is that music teaching should be 
funded properly. A lot of people | work with are music teachers. It’s a very subtle form of 
education, it’s just very pure. 


The Dub: What got you into setting up the sound system back in the mid 80s? 


Manasseh: It was what was going on at the time around us. We - me and my two best 
mates from school, Eddie and Bill — were going to see sound systems, not like going to 
dances, but if you went to a big party, there was going to be a sound system there. I can 
remember when parties changed from using a stereo, albeit probably a good stereo, into 
being a rig that somebody had brought in. It was a really dramatic change. | probably first 
started going to Carnival [Notting Hill] about 1981 or 1982 and seeing the sound systems 
there. 


I think it’s different for kids now because, well my children have grown up with reggae and 
sound system being a part of the culture their whole lives. They were never going to have a 
moment where it was all new for them. Kids everywhere now seem to understand about 


that sound system culture, it’s all around us. Even if it’s not so much about reggae sound 
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systems, your older brothers and sisters are getting into a car and going to a big rave ina 
showground or somewhere. The draw of big drum and bass DJs nowadays is enormous. 
But for us, the sound system scene in the 80s wasn’t that far from the beginning of it all in 
Britain. And the late 70s was really the beginning of the really enormous sound systems, 
which was all still quite new. A lot of the sound systems around like 1970 weren’t that big a 
deal, speakers and amps wise, it wasn’t until the late 70s that there were these really big, 
multi stack sound systems which were incredible to behold. It hadn’t been going on that 
level for long when | got involved, it was only just starting to get formalised around that 
time — the traditions within the dance and how you play another sound, the etiquette. It 
was a big deal - everybody getting a mention on the flyer, how many MCs your sound could 
bring - all the ritual involved was a big part of it. 


BLOCKBUSTERS ... 1) 


Just before we got involved, there was a big growth in the underground electronics thing. 
People like Jah Tubby’s, Barracuda and a whole bunch of others were making pre amps and 
that. That underground electronics is also very tied up in with pirate radio. In pirate radio, 
all the microlinks and transmitters were built by the underground electronic builders. As for 
us, we were obsessed with it all and we wanted to have a big sound system and play it loud. 
We’d been doing little parties already as a sort of sound crew. | think we’d even rented a 
sound system a couple of times. 


When we were originally starting it was all about soul, funk, hip hop, reggae. | remember 
buying the first two Run DMC singles and playing them at parties. On our first outing at 
Carnival in 1985, as well as playing ‘I Love King Selassie’ by Black Uhuru, | remember playing 
‘Twilight’ by Maze on the sound because that was ‘the tune’, you know. And that’s 
something that some people don’t always get, you know, some people in the roots thing 
younger than our generation (turns out Nick and I are only about a year apart). In London, 
Bristol, Manchester in those days, nothing was strictly anything, music wasn’t as defined as 
that. 
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What Shaka did though, for me and my mates, was to define for us what was a tough tune 
and what wasn’t a tough tune, in terms of reggae. And basically what they boiled down to 
was minor key or not minor key, more than that but... that was the biggest part of it. 


One of Dennis Brown’s biggest hits of the 80s was the rub a dub version of ‘Here | Come’ 
and in all my years of going to Shaka | never once heard him play that. He will have had his 
own favourites, like ‘Oh What A Day’ or whatever. 


The Dub: So was that when you kind of had an idea of what tunes would be tough ones 
to play? 


Manasseh: Yeah, but it wasn’t totally rigorous you know. | remember we were all 
desperate to get hold of ‘Sitting And Watching’ by Dennis Brown, knew it wasn’t a Shaka 
tune, but it’s still a wicked tune. But I’m still pretty ambivalent about all that anyway. You 
come to my new night at the Mau Mau [on Portobello] and it’s not a roots night, l'Il play 
whatever music | want to play. 


I think what it is that there’s so much more music out there now. Back then, in the eighties, 
if you were putting on a club, if you were putting on a hip hop/soul night, there was going 
to be a bit of reggae and if you were putting on a reggae night, there was going to be a bit 
of soul. And then | guess things just got a bit more extreme. Ata certain point, when Shaka 
got really popular in London and around Britain in the Culture Promotions years, that said a 
lot to the people watching about what you can do. We got more focussed on reggae, but 
we always had a dual thing, and to be honest, most sound systems do, where a lot of the 
heavy roots sounds would have a perfectly good soul and lovers rock selection because it 
pays the rent for the lockup. The Mau Mau night is great, we’ve had loads of different 
guests, we’ve had JStar, Papaface, Gaz Mayall and my daughter basically puts it on. It’s 
definitely part of that old school West London reggae thing that is still here. 


The Dub: | wanted to ask you about mixing live bands, you seem to have done a lot of 
that, mixing and producing. 


Manasseh: Producing, I’ve done a lot. Sometimes | do live mixing, but | try not to have 
to do that. | won’t do it regularly anymore. I’m fine with it until something goes wrong. I’m 
also much happier doing it if | don’t have to do the band’s monitors as well. When it’s 
great, | love it. But it’s a lot of schlepp doing that kind of thing. But working with bands in 
the studio, doing albums, that’s a different thing. | love doing that, it’s a really special thing 
actually. Two of the bands | have worked with recently are groups of about eight people, 
really excited about recording, well-rehearsed and they are really ready. They’re spending a 
lot of money to record and they want to do a good job. It’s a big commitment for them. 

I’ve been away to do projects, | did one in Western China, which was amazing, with 
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incredible bands, absolutely fantastic. And then I worked with an English band in Salisbury, 
and it was just really lovely being out in the countryside with these musicians with a studio 
on top of a hill somewhere. 


You go into a bit of a bubble with an album project. It tends to be that we’ll do a 10 or 11 
day chunk, which should be enough to get about ten tracks down and maybe most of the 
overdubs. Maybe in two or three days, you’ve got the main part of the framework for the 
tracks done, with drums, bass, guitar, keyboards and a guide vocal, then you just plough 
through the overdubs. 


Or you can record all or most of it live, with the different players all playing together for 
recording, which is great if you’ve got the studio setup to be able to do that well. | think 
that’s a bit of a stretch for me here. It’s a lot of setting up and also quite a bit of 
microphone compromises. Doing horns live as well, it’s not always the best thing, you’re 
unlikely to get a horns take that’s a keeper. Traditionally horns and percussion would be 
overdubbed, even on the classic Culture albums and so on. Percussion can be really difficult 
in a live take, because it gets over all the mics and timing can be an issue, and percussion, 
no offence, but it’s second on the list after the drums; the drums have to lead. But back in 
the day, they would talk about something being a live recording and literally everything was 
done in one take. There’s a lot of magic in that. It more suits jazz and small combos, you 
think of Miles Davis’ “A Kind Of Blue”. To get that killer drum take is the thing though. It’s 
top of the hierarchy of priorities for me. Everything else can be patched and repaired. 


And another thing | like is the different dynamic of who is actually in the studio from the 
‘gang’ or band at any one time. What guests are coming? The first album | did in here was 
for Gaz Mayall’s band The Trojans and he had some incredible guests coming up, like a 
genius blues harp player and | recorded banjo for the first time. Eddie ‘Tan Tan’ came down 
and did the most amazing, the most Caribbean-flavoured trumpet solo | have ever 
recorded. It was just pure island style Trini music. I’ve been really lucky to be able to work 
with the cream of the crop, people from way back in the day, Vin Gordon and Ras Elroy 
Bailey, who died last year. 


Ras Elroy Bailey was a really good friend of mine and we became very close over the last 
four years or so. He brought all his projects down here. [There is a copy of his last single 
‘Perilous Days And Nights’ on top of the piano.] Elroy was a really good writer, | respected 
his musicality so much, he was exceptional. Like the little twists that he would put into 
things to make them not quite as straight forward as they seem of which ‘Hard Times’ by 
Pablo Gad was a very good example. Not only did he play the bass on it, but he was kind of 
the musical director, he sort of produced it. And at his memorial party, | was playing at it, 
and | played ‘Hard Times’ and | played it all the way through and | played the dub all the 
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way through as well and it was really interesting to listen to it properly again, thinking about 
it musically, it’s easy to think of the tune as being almost a prototype sort of steppers tune, 
once you’ve heard the first four bars, but it’s not like that. That may be how you remember 
it but actually ‘Hard Times’ has got the most fantastic A and B section, it’s got a second bass 
line that you’re not even aware of that’s exceptional. It’s off the hook. In a way, you can 
argue that is one of the greatest skills in reggae, or any music with quite a tight form, is the 
subtlety and depth that you bring to it. ‘Hard Times’ is a brilliantly subtle record, all the 
performances on it are top notch. The drumming is great; | think it’s Desmond from Black 
Slate. Yeah, | really miss Elroy. 


E HEAVENLESS 


But this [The Yard] is a nice space for people to come and visit, you’re not overlooked. Ina 
way, that was one of my ambitions with setting up this studio, was to have some really 
amazing sessions here, like Motown, everybody crammed into a small room just banging it 
out and I’ve done some legendary sessions in here that really stand out. | mean YT came 
down here with his band who have all known each other a long time, and the rhythm tracks 
they put down were just great, really good. 


The Dub: Do people still have hits these days? 


Manasseh: _ | think they do, yes. If you’ve got somebody who is writing stuff of a really 
high calibre, like YT is, then actually the key thing is actually your release schedule. You’ve 
got to keep putting out the tunes and that includes the cost of doing it and the dilemma of 
what that actually means in this day and age. For people like me, a release still involves 
putting a record out on vinyl, otherwise it’s not quite real. If you press up 500 or 1000 
copies of a 7 inch and sell them all reasonably quickly, you’re going to make some money 
off that. But in the long run a record is of greater value as a PR item. The vinyl is like the 
heart of a release. 


Having said that, | do buy a lot of downloads. | really like the Juno website (and | don’t 

know them at all) because you have a choice, you can buy a WAV file from them. | bought 

some WAVs from that classic Ini Kamoze album where he is flashing his dreads because the 
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record was never that great for playing out, | played them on a big sound system 
somewhere and they just sounded incredible. You can tell that they’re not scamming you 
with a converted mp3 like some sites, it really is a WAV. With Juno, where a lot of their 
catalogue comes from is from old CDs. When it was Elroy’s funeral, | wanted to get ‘Dim 
The Light’ by Winston Reedy and ‘I’m So Sorry’ by Caroll Thompson, a few big tunes that | 
know Elroy played on and what | saw on Juno was that these tunes were on CD 


compilations that | remember. 


Il give you another good example of the modern way of 
buying music. The demise of record shops is a really big 
challenge to me, as is the cost of vinyl. You’ve got to be 
really careful what you buy, the days of having a big pile 
of records on the Dub Vendor counter are over, it’s like 
forget it. Anyway, Mr Williams came down here and he 
brought the Samory I album on vinyl [“Black Gold”] and | 
really liked it, so | got on Spotify and got into the album, 
really listened to it again and again in my slightly 
obsessive way, so | then bought 5 of the tracks online. 


The Dub: We were talking about live bands and producing, didn’t you produce Makating 
[classic Oxford reggae band]? 


Manasseh: | don’t think | did produce it; I think | mixed it with them at a studio in Oxford. 
| remember the power running out, that was quite amazing. That was on 3 ADATs, linked 
together, which was a trip. They were early digital 8 tracks using VHS videotape. That was 
great though, some really good music on that album. | always really liked their version of 
‘Slave’ and | knew Slimma Levi anyway. Slimma was on the first Riz album with a version of 
‘Peace In The Garden’ [which Makating also recorded with him] — great singer. 


Although I’ve always had a thing about working with bands, I’ve never been in one myself. 
When | first started booking studio time, there would always be someone like me there to 
help me out with the playing a bit and | would play a bit. | would have an idea that | had 
worked out on my melodica and I’d have worked out what the drums were going to sound 
like. | think the first studio time | ever booked was with Jah Tubby’s. Aba Shanti Joe was 
there and Cecil, who built a lot of the Tubby’s tunes, and there was another guy and he and 
Cecil programmed the drum machines and played some instruments. Keith was helping 
out. At that time, | only had a melodica, | didn’t have any studio equipment, maybe a 
guitar. Drum machines and sequencers in particular, you need to know how that machine 
works because they’re all different. I’ve always considered myself a part of the drum 
machine generation. Albums like the Sound Iration projects were always about putting 
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down the drum track and then overdubbing it until it was done. Those albums were all 
Scruff on electric bass, both of us on keys, but there was no keyboard bass on that album, 
so I’ve always mixed drum machines and live instruments in my work. 


The Dub: You have a long history in radio, but you don’t have your own show any more, 
is that right? 


Manasseh: Yes, but I like what | do now, which is that | guest pretty regularly ona 
number of shows. | do the odd one with Kullar on Dublife, | just did one recently with Jon 
Roots Garden in Brighton which | really enjoyed. Stryda’s Sufferah’s Choice show in Bristol 
is the last one | did regularly, | did the show once a month for a couple of years, but that 
was quite a long drive for me that often, but | still enjoyed it. | love doing it but it’s a big 
commitment. The other thing | like doing is a podcast, where you’re just doing a mix, not 
speaking, and rather than doing it in real time, what you’re doing is dropping tracks into 
Logic or ProTools or whatever. I’ve done one for Ninja Tune and one for Earl Gateshead and 
they’ve been really fun. 


The Dub: Can you tell us a bit about the Roots Garden label? It seems to be a very good 
thing — regular vinyl and download releases, lots of interesting singers, including ones who 
don’t sound like they are usually reggae singers, but clearly have a love of what they are 
making with you. 


Manasseh: Roots Garden is wonderful. It’s very modern in that way, yeah. | have a great 
relationship with Jon [Jones, label owner], temperamentally we get on. It’s a good 
illustration of what a reggae label is really about, which is really about a catalogue, it’s 
about having depth and the more you've got, the more something is going to work. So 
when it does work, there’s more for people to delve into. Somebody said to me the other 
day, whenever you put out a new record, the others get a little boost. Although the digital 
revolution in music is a massive mixed blessing, the money from streaming and downloads 
is significant and Roots Garden is available on all those platforms. | can’t see the logic of 
not trying to do both digital and physical releases, because it can only help your release to 
have a digital release. 


One thing you need to think about with something like Spotify is how your tracks are listed, 
how is the consumer going to find your music? Because of the way Spotify lists songs and 
because of the length of the title of songs, | can’t always tell which version of a song I’ve 
found. So the dub came on first, and it should be the band’s original version, then our 
remix and then the dub. | was having a conversation with a record company today about 
how we can do that, | mean do we put numbers on the tracks? It’s important because it’s 
about what somebody first hears and what you want them to first hear is the right thing. 
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I’ve had that problem before with Spotify where I’ve wondered where my remix of a track 


is, why aren’t they all together? 


Sound systems have always worked in the way where there’s a nerdy person like me who 


buys the music and spreads it to all their mates, what Facebook would call an influencer. 
Now we don’t have shops like Dub Vendor where you used to be able to hear pretty much 
everything new that you needed to hear if you stayed in the shop long enough, so people 


need a way in so they can hear about something new. Roots Garden got in on the digital 


thing quite early on and has proper digital distribution. And it’s interesting because you get 


a lot of information about where your tune is selling and so on. 
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The Dub: Iwas wondering 
on the way here whether you 
had ever been a drummer just 
because of the attention that 
is paid to the drums in your 
productions? 


Manasseh: That’s 
interesting. Yeah, I’ma 
tapper, there’s no doubt. | 
love drumming and I’m good 
on percussion. The only thing 
| can’t do is | can’t do the two 
feet and the two hands at the 
same time. | just can’t really 
play kit drums, that’s 
something you can either do 
or you can’t do. So I’m not 
really a drummer as such. I’ve 
worked with some amazingly 
fluid drummers so | know the 
difference. Adrian MacKenzie 
is fantastic, Dredy is fantastic, 
Marley from Vin Gordon’s 
band is fantastic and there’s 
loads more. 


| went to see Aswad recently at the Jazz Café and through all the show Drummie Zeb was 
singing with Tony Gad and they had a great drummer and he was really good and just for 
the last track, Dr'ummie got on the drums and there was this immediate flavour, he just did 
something really light, just a little snare fills and it was incredible. It always amazes me how 
many people I’ve seen play ‘Warrior Charge’ as a steppers beat, but it’s not, in fact it’s an 
amazing drum pattern and really difficult to play. Aswad were the most intricate band and 
their catalogue is fantastic, as was that show. They did ‘Three Babylon’ and ‘Just A Little 
Herbstalk’, ‘Drum And Bass Line’. You remember | said about The Clash and The Specials, 
well Aswad were the second wave of influential bands for me in the early 80s — “New 
Chapter Of Dub” was their huge crossover record and all the kids had that. They had such 
great songs and played such great shows as well. They were also in the incredible position 
of having Dennis Brown sing on one of their tunes and it go to number one in the reggae 
charts in England and massive everywhere. [We had a discussion about which year Aswad 
played their legendary shows at Meanwhile Gardens in Notting Hill Carnival, and it turns out 
the album was recorded in 1983, but both of us remembered just how good the shows were 
as the band was at its peak then.] Aswad had a very good live engineer called Dub Fire and 
it showed. Aswad and all those bands that were around at that time showed me, before 
Shaka, that there was a UK style. They were so good live because it was them playing on 
the record as well as the live shows, unlike a lot of artists these days where the live band 
are trying to recreate the work of often a single producer. 


Back in the 80s, in the era of bands, you would often get much more interesting drums on 
songs, whereas in the drum machine/ computerisation era, there is a tendency to simplify 
everything. Like the Xterminator sound [Fatis Burrell] had a very brutal, very simple one 
drop that was actually part of the style and we loved it at the time and where it’s a good 
tune, | still love it but if you were going to see Sugar Minott playing and you wanted him to 
sing one of my Xterminator favourites ‘Nah Bow’, then the band that’s playing that is going 
to be imitating, trying to get the flavour of a very studio-based overdubbed record that was 
made by one or maybe two people, probably Mikey Bennett. Still, the one thing you 
guarantee is that things will change and there are a lot of records now featuring live drums 
again and I’ve worked on quite a lot. 


Going back to the UK bands at the time of Aswad, there was a very distinctly different 
sound to Jamaican reggae. It was always very strong musically, slightly cleaner and more 
separated than Jamaican music. If you look at some examples, I’m thinking of a tune called 
‘Repatriation’ by Carl Malcolm, which is a Jamaican production and that record is one of the 
most perfect mixes. The whole record is just stuck together, when the band are really 
slamming it and the tune becomes one organic thing, an animal. All the parts are not 
separated any more, you hear it as one thing. You look at an equivalent Aswad tune and it’s 
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much more separated, there’s much more air in the sound, you hear the bass and the 
drums separately. In a Jamaican tune, there’s usually a lot more distortion too, in a good 
way. On other classic London records, like Errol Bellot’s ‘Babylon’, you hear the separation 
there as well. It’s just different, it’s not locked in in the same way. Part of that is that a lot 
of the vocals would just be recorded straight, on ‘Repatriation’ in the main vocal version the 
engineer is not doing anything, it’s only on the dub that he’s going to start dashing some 
effects. That can give a record a very unified sound, where the engineer is just setting the 
levels and keeping it balanced - it can pull the record together; the more reverbs and delays 
you put on something, it sort of separates it. Scientist’s mixing would go against that idea 
though. 


| particularly love that 70s sound, which is just organ shuffle on the right hand playing in the 
skank position and a really tight rhythm guitar, playing with that same right hand. If you 
want to check that sound, a supreme example is a record called ‘Humble Yourself’ by Asher 
and Trimble, there’s no piano on that record. I’m probably wrong about that, but that’s 
how | remember that song, have a listen! It’s a good example of two sounds coming 
together and making one sound — and that sound is on the right hand with a three note 
chord on the organ while the left hand is playing the off beat and the guitar is chipping 
away, | just love that. 


(REC@RDS' 
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Going back to that catalogue thing, you can tell with someone like Mikey Dread the records 
that were recorded on the same day. If not the same day, then it was recorded within a 
fairly short time period with an identical setup, the same instruments, the same talk box for 
the guitar which was a big part of Mikey Dread’s sound, that Farfisa keyboard that does that 
very particular organ sound from ‘Noah’s Ark’ by Eek-A-Mouse. That incredible catalogue is 
the result of probably about 5 studio sessions — top players, top engineers, top studio, 
everything working right — and he made the most of it. With live records, the secret to a 
great record is every stage going well, you know, the right players, everybody’s in a good 
mood on the day, you’ re going to the right studio, the headphones are balanced. In Mikey 
Dread’s case, they know it because they record at Channel One every day, so they know 
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what it will sound like, they know which pair of headphones they like, that sort of thing is 
key. If the musicians are comfortable and there are no technical issues, that’s when the ego 
goes out of the window. Then it’s fun, there’s no problem with anything and everything’s 
flowing. Those fantastic Roots Radics or Sly and Robbie records, it’s all because they’re 
doing it day after day and they know each other and the studio inside out, which means 
they can experiment confidently. You might say that Roots Radics at the time of Scientist 
had a sound, but the diversity of the records is amazing. Because there was a kind of ‘family 
of sound’ with them, those records occupy a very particular place in my heart. It’s 
Scientist’s big drop with the reverb on the dub in those great records, where’s there’s a dub 
in the vocal mix. That was what Scientist did, the dub didn’t just stay on the B side, he took 
it as an approach to the whole thing. Those records do have a particular sound yet they are 
all different as well. They had their palette, they had what was available to them, which 
was guitar, piano, synthesizer, acoustic drums, bass and guitar and that was it and as soon 
as new stuff came along, they embraced it immediately. Jamaica’s always been like that. 


The Dub: Any new projects you can tell us anything about? 


Manasseh: Yes, I’ve got an album coming really quite soon on Roots Garden with Praise, 
who’s my good friend, and I’m genuinely excited and a bit freaked about it because it’s 
something different. 


The Dub: Excellent, the first | heard of Praise was a track you did together called ‘Dub For 
Dennis’, but there was also an excellent tune you did for Satchi Dubworks [‘Praise’]. 


Manasseh: Oh good, yes that ‘Dub For Dennis’ tune always reminded me of ‘Emmanuel 
God Is With Us’ by Dennis Brown. The Satchi one was me and Praise playing everything. 
Satchi will come with an idea and we’ll work it out together in the studio. The role of 
whoever is in the room, sitting on the sofa or whatever is never to be underestimated at all. 
They’re in charge of it and because they are paying that means it’s not a collaboration, I’m 
working for them and I’m going to do what they want. This album with me and Michael 
(Praise) is different because it’s just us, we are doing it together and that changes the 
dynamic. We’re actually going to do one more tune on Monday, last minute to replace one 
| don’t really like any more that I’ve already remixed once and I’m still not happy with. 


I’m also doing a really nice rocksteady-ish retro thing, but only in the sense that it’s all 
traditional instruments. I’m not doing any particular tricks to make it sound more retro, 
that’s not for me. | just want to get the best sound | can. That’s a really nice project and 
there are some rhythm track covers on it and we'll do a few originals — we’ve done cuts of 
‘Ali Baba’ and ‘Hard To Confess’. I’m doing that with David from Rootikal and we’ve had 
Buttons and Dave Fullwood come down to do horn lines. 
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The other thing about working with people like Satchi is that it’s quite quick. He was here 
yesterday and we had a four hour session and we got a track done and there'll be another 
four hour session to finish and do some mixes of it. Doing things quick is really good and is 
very much in the spirit of the original reggae. For example, that new Roots Garden single, 
‘Pain Killa’, is unchanged from when | wrote it, the music side anyway. If you’re always 
changing a track, it was probably never right to start with and it will come across in the end 
result. 


If you’re doing radio and you’re talking, you have to smile when you’re talking because the 
audience hears it. It’s the same with playing music, if it comes easily and you’re happy 
doing it, it’s going to come across and be a better record for it. Overthinking something is a 
danger we can all be guilty of. 


Another thing I do is that about 5 years ago | got ProTools, but | don’t write anything in it, | 
write stuff in Logic because that’s where my library and all my sounds is. When | finalise a 
tune in Logic, then | transfer it across to ProTools to mix it. Psychologically I’m saying to 
myself, the recording process is finished now and that’s been a good thing. What I’m 
increasingly trying to do is mix up my styles more, so that it is no longer a traditionally made 
song or a ‘digital’ tune but it’s kind of blurred. 


What I really need to do is make another trip to Jamaica, my last one was so incredibly 
fruitful and there are some wonderful singers out there. | really need to go back. 


Dan-l 
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DENNIS BROWN — CROWN PRINCE OF REGGAE 


Dennis Emmanuel Brown was born in Kingston, Jamaica in 1957. He earned the 


nickname “The Crown Prince Of Reggae” and should have had even greater stardom 
than he had. Dennis acquired his nickname in the 1980s around the time that Bob 
Marley died and Bob referred to Dennis as being one of his favourite Reggae artists. 
His career was one of the most colourful ever on the Reggae scene and Dennis was 
always a hard worker when it came to his music. The records show that he made at 
least seventy eight albums for some thirty seven record labels over his career. 


Dennis lost his mother at a very early age and looked to his father for inspiration 
when at an early age. Dennis was surrounded by entertainers, his father was an 
actor, his brother a comedian and his mother had artistic talents. Dennis grew up in 
the Jamaican Labour Party constituency of MP Edward Seaga who later became 
Prime Minister of Jamaica and ran the WRL recording label in the early 1960s. 


It was during the 60s in West Kingston that Dennis was noticed and he performed 
with Byron Lee and The Dragonaires. At the age of nine, Dennis Brown performed at 
the Tit-For-Tat club, one night performing with the Falcon Band. The group’s 
manager was so impressed that Dennis was made the group’s lead singer. The 
band’s manager made Dennis known to producer Clement “Sir Coxsone” Dodd who 
owned Studio One. At the age of eleven, Dennis’s career began to take off, his first 
hit in Jamaica came from Studio One in 1969 titled “No Man Is An Island” and the 
sound on this recording stayed with him throughout his career. He started off singing 
soul influenced pop Reggae tunes and then moved onto Roots Reggae in the 1970s 
and 1980’ and he also recorded some of the best lovers rock ever. While at Studio 


One, Dennis recorded another major hit, “If | Follow My Heart”. 
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Dennis spent the early 70s recording at several different studios with various 
producers including Lloyd Daley and Joe Gibbs and his music became popular in the 
mainstream Reggae world. He recorded his third album, “Super Reggae And Soul 
Hits” and this became a classic record and featured the arrangements of well known 
singer/producer Derrick Harriott. Dennis worked for producer Winston ‘Niney’ 
Holness’s label and this was a good move for the young star. Two albums were 
recorded by Dennis on the label, “Just Dennis” and “Wolf And Leopards”, the albums 
being three years apart. The mid-70s saw Dennis’s talent start to reach thousands of 
Reggae fans. Dennis’s live shows were also very popular at this time, packed with 
excitement and sincerity. 


In 1979, “Money In My Pocket” was his first major hit, not only in Jamaica but also in 
the UK. In the early 80s he signed for A&M Records and became co-owner of the 
DEB recording label. Dennis and his brother Castro started the label, recording many 
of the top Reggae artists including Junior Delgado, Black Uhuru, The Tamlins, Gregory 
Isaacs and many more. 


In the late 70s the DEB label fell apart and the music was not re-issued for many 
years. During these years of producing and recording, he spent most of the time in 
London. He settled in the capital for most of the 80s. Dennis had a series of Reggae 
hits on his own Yvonne’s Special label (named after his wife) and these years were 
good for him and he continued to become popular internationally. In 1985, digital 
Reggae music came onto the Jamaican music scene and made Dennis unsure which 
way to turn, the wrong way would put his career at risk. He adapted to the trend and 
in 1989 he moved to Gussie Clarke’s Music Works studio and recorded a duet with 
Gregory Isaacs. During the 90s, Dennis was in demand back in his native Jamaica and 
recorded everywhere and anywhere, maintaining his status as Reggae’s Crown 
Prince. 


Dennis Brown was perhaps one of the most influential and busy of all Reggae artists 
ever. A large number of Reggae artists looked to Dennis to find out how Reggae 
really should be sung. Unfortunately, there was a dark side to his life with a history 
of drug abuse and due to this Dennis had a reputation for cancelling shows. This 
ultimately cut his life short in his early forties. Dennis Emmanuel Brown died on 1* 
July 1999 at the University Of The West Indies Hospital having checked into the 
hospital on 30" June. 


Eric Denham 
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FELA KUTI 


Bossaphonik's Dan Ofer tells the story of Fela Kuti and afrobeat music 


There are certain globally popular pan-African music styles that usually spring to a 
music lovers mind - reggae, jazz, soul, funk, Afro-Cuban/Latin, hip hop, even house 
music and others... and afrobeat music? It can quite often be left off the list. 


Bob Marley and The Wailers are often considered to be the first and biggest global 
music superstars originating from a “developing country.” There have been other 
musical figures in the African diaspora and from Africa itself who have fought for 
themes such as pan-Africanism, political integrity, social cohesion and spiritual 
awareness who haven't quite become worldwide household names. However, there 
is one larger-than-life character in particular that made a startling influence in his 
society. 


Outside of Africa, the incredible story of Fela Kuti and his afrobeat movement is one 
of the most unsung under-exposed musical phenomenons of the 20" Century. Lagos, 
Nigeria of the mid-1960s - highlife music was a dominant sound of the music scene, it 
had been popular throughout the 20" century. Fela as a 20-something led his band 
The Koola Lobitos, playing complex highlife-jazz that was achieving moderate local 
commercial success. Formed in London when Fela was a music student at Trinity (his 
family intended him to study medicine but on arrival he enrolled in music), he 
reformed the band once back in Lagos. 


Koola Lobitos toured the States in 1969 
and at a gig in LA Fela caught eyes with, 
and courted Sandra Izsadore who was 
connected to the Black Panthers party. 
She had a life-changing influence on 
Fela by introducing him for the first 
time to the US black power movement - 
figures Malcolm X, Martin Luther King, 
Kwame Ture and others. Fela was 
inspired. Izsadore as an American, was 
turning him onto Africa by taking him 
out of his colonial mentality 
consciousness. He was also exposed to 
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the American counter-culture and its cocktail of music, drugs, cultural awareness, 
political activism and sexual freedom. 


At the time he also pioneered creative developments to his music. James Brown's 
funk had already hit West Africa in a big way and Fela, along with his drummer Tony 
Allen, fused a funk ingredient into the freer highlife patterns, alongside modal jazz. 
These were all popular sounds of the time in West Africa but Fela had created a new 
distinct fusion style, pan-African in influence and reintroduced into a new African 
genre. Afrobeat was born. Fela returned to Nigeria now driven by a mission of 
African pride and of social and political liberation of Nigerians, achievable by being 
willing to confront the oppressive colonial legacy of the authorities through his music. 
And intending to have a damn good time doing it. 


In a society in which cultural expectations of musicians were that they would sing the 
praises of the powerful and rich, Fela on returning with his new ideology turned this 
on its head and was initially seen as something of a madman. US black power 
concepts in Africa seeming utterly incomprehensible. But within a year, he had his 
first new afrobeat hit in 1971 Jeun K'oku, and the soon renamed Africa 70 band took 
off. Hit after hit took virtually the whole of West Africa by storm. 


Songs were full of satirical 
insights on subjects such as the 
rejection of colonial-elitist 
values, attacks and exposures of 
government political 
corruption, infrastructure chaos 
and the post-colonial condition 
in urban life — often delivered 
with outrageous ironic humour. 
He chose to sing in pidgin 
English despite being fluent in 
academic English and Yoruba to 
enable his music to reach 
throughout West Africa, and 
particularly, the marginalised 
urban poor — the people he 
most wished to help empower. 


Activist and human rights themes ran through his total 77 releases (including the 
Koola Lobitos material). No Buredi discusses the rampant poverty in Nigeria despite 
huge oil wealth and natural resources. Alagbon Close addresses corruption, brutality 
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and civil rights abuses by soldiers and police, challenging the basis of their authority. 
Translated - “A uniform is cloth, sewn by a tailor, like my clothing. Nothing is special 
about a uniform.” Gentleman mocks elitist Anglophone Africans, stating their desire 
to be alike to their colonial English makes no sense in Africa. In one aspect, their fully 
clothed suits make them sweat, smell, go faint and even piss themselves in the 
tropical Nigerian heat. Fela sings “I no be gentleman like that, | be Africa man 
original 


I1” 


Go Slow humorously observes the chaos 
faced by Lagos motorists. New-found oil 
wealth transformed Lagos into a sprawling 
unmanageable metropolis very suddenly. It 
was common to be stuck in traffic jams (“go 
1 slows”) all day long. Black Man's Cry talks of 
the beauty of black skin, an attempt to 
redress the psychological damage of 
colonialism. It denigrates the practices of 
hair-straightening and skin-bleaching as 
conforming to Euro-centric standards of 
beauty. Beast Of No Nation compares 
corrupt heads of various states to animals, 
saying only an animal would try to take away 
another person's legitimate human rights. 
Pe Shuffering and Shmiling was one of his most 
provocative and controversial songs 
denoting Christianity and Islam in Africa as foreign cultural imperialism. The violent 
confrontations between the two he interpreted as a proxy war on African soil. Much 
of his material was also social commentary chronicling urban life and social 
situations, for which he quickly gained a reputation for being rather masterful. 


By the mid-1970s he had single-handedly introduced black power to West Africa and 
was one of Nigeria's highest profile voices. His music became overwhelmingly 
popular as the youth music of Nigeria. Students, intellectuals and political rebels in 
particular related to Fela's rhetoric with its overtones of Marxism but it spoke very 
directly to the masses of urban dwellers and almost everyone related to the new 
music itself. 


Interspersed between Fela's scathing lyrical lines and call and response vocalists was 
a 5 plus horn section exuding punchy melodies crafted to feed the spirit, which were 
irresistibly soulful and uplifting. A rich tapestry of Yoruban percussive energy with 

new afrobeat patterns, pioneering multi-part guitar riffs and deeply groovy bass lines 
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resulted in a music that was undoubtedly for dancing. To party to! Fela provoked the 
powers that be, challenged his society, and was doing it having a party, spreading a 
joyful groove. Afrobeat and its fusions with highlife music became the new sound of 
the West African music scene with lots of bands forming. 


As a musician Fela was strongest on his original instrument of trumpet, which he later 
ditched in favour of saxophone (after sacking his tenor sax player and vowing to learn 
the instrument 24 hours before a gig, also claiming it bettered his kissing technique) 
and keys. His truest instrument was his compositions, his full band and his complex 
poly-rhythmic grooves. It was consciousness-raising music, “music is the weapon” he 
would often say. 


Those challenged by the 
music typically greeted a 
new Fela LP with 
comments such as “so 
what's that crazy Fela 
talking about this time?” 
But it was apparently 
common incidence for 
those people to stick on 
their kid's copy of the 
record and have a little 
boogie when they thought 
no one was watching. 
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Fela purchased a venue and the band started a residency at the club they called “The 
Shrine”, playing four times a week. The band would usually play for 6 hours - 
midnight til dawn, this partly due to travel at night time in the Mushin and Ikeja 
regions of Lagos being ill-advised. There was a “yabis” night - a more politically 
oriented night in which Fela took time between tunes to derisively poke fun at 
different targets and discuss social issues. A “comprehensive night” which included 
choreographed dancers, a family afternoon and more. The audience was uniquely 
broad across age, class, ethnic lines and religion with even off-duty police and soldiers 
regularly soaking up the experience. 


Fela's lifestyle became increasingly radical and counter-cultural. He acquired a large 
property that became a commune for his band members, girlfriends, friends, those 
involved in running The Shrine and many hangers-on. He coined it the “Kalakuta 
Republic” and declared it to be an independent state, a subculture operating outside 
of Nigerian law. Fela's marijuana use became habitual both off and on stage and the 
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Kalakuta community was seen by many in society as a popular scandal. His 
outspoken willingness to antagonise the establishment was unprecedented in West 
African society and caused outrage. This was the region's first experience of a 
maverick counter-cultural superstar. Criticisms were levelled at his having many 
girlfriends outside of wedlock (many of whom were also his singers and dancers). He 
later responded by marrying them all, 27 of them! His entourage were under 
consistent long-term harassment from the authorities. Fela himself endured 
countless beatings in his lifetime and was arrested over 200 times for all manner of 
trumped-up charges, enduring a lengthy 18 month prison stint in 1984-86 for alleged 
currency smuggling. 


The tense coexistence maintained between Kalakuta and the outside authorities was 
shattered after the release of his 1976 biggest hit, Zombie. The song mocked soldiers 
under Nigeria's military regime as having no minds of their own obeying orders like 
zombies, in one of his most accessible grooves. It was aired all over Lagos in public 
on radios and sound systems and it infuriated the government who attempted to ban 
the song. Some 1000 soldiers subsequently attacked Kalakuta, committing atrocities 
beating and raping its inhabitants and setting fire to the premises and musical 
archives. In the terror and chaos, Fela's 82 year old mother was thrown out of a first 
floor window, her injuries proving to be fatal a year on. Fela reacted provocatively 
with the act of delivering his mother's coffin to president Obasanjo's residence and 
then releasing the song Coffin for head of state. Following it was Unknown soldier - 
the official inquiry verdict of the fire at Kalakuta was being due to one unknown 
soldier. It has been said that Fela could have sought an easier life living on asylum 
elsewhere but instead he remained committed to his cause of the people of Nigeria 
and spent the rest of his years there. 


In 1978 Fela and Africa 70 were invited to headline the Berlin Jazz Festival. After the 
performance drummer Tony Allen and a number of band members quit as it was 
exposed that Fela was intending to use the proceeds to fund a presidential campaign 
on return to Nigeria. Others chose to go astray in Europe rather than return home. 
The most prolific and vibrant era of Fela's afrobeat music came to an end, despite the 
many great songs and musicians he later performed with right into the 1990s. Fela 
did attempt to stand for presidency in a then-rare Nigerian election forming his 
“Movement of the people” party but his candidacy was disqualified. 


Regardless of his enemies and critics, Fela was seen as having some flaws in ways 
impossible to ignore. His mother Funmilayo Ransome-Kuti was a prominent 
pioneering women's rights and feminist activist and an early anti-authoritarian role 
model of his. His distinct lack of any continuing of her path in his own rhetoric was a 
disappointment to many who considered this unforgivable. The focus on his own 
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motives took precedence but perhaps to have gone further could be seen as simply 
asking too much of him. It was explicit though that he at times took anti-western 
stances to a blind extreme. His stubborn dismissal of western medicine and in 
particular of AIDS, considering it to be a western-oriented disease and being unwilling 
to accordingly take precautions against it was tragic, he died from AIDS-related illness 
at the age of 58 in 1997. His brother, Olikoye Kuti, a pediatrician and health minister 
in Nigeria, along with musician son Femi Kuti have used Fela's death from AIDS as a 
high profile case to help fight the stigma associated with AIDS in West Africa and 
improve public understanding. More than a million people attended his Lagos 
funeral. 


A musical and cultural phenomenon in native Nigeria and West Africa, Fela never fully 
broke into the international music market during his lifetime. Rich in quality as the 
music was, the tunes were epic, typically at 8 to 40 minutes long, with lengthy 
instrumental jazz solos which weren't for everyone. Radio stations backed off at a 
loss as to which 5 minute segment to air. The lyrics in pidgin English were hard to 
follow for non-Africans. It just wasn't as easy for people as say Bob Marley's reggae 
music. A policy of not performing a composition live once it had been released put 
him further at odds to progress with an international audience. Fela's passing has 
rejuvenated interest in afrobeat and there has since been a big international afrobeat 
music renaissance. His enormous catalogue has been made available worldwide and 
afrobeat bands have formed from Brazil to Japan. Here in the UK there are 
prominent afrobeat bands in double figures. The sound has swept into the 
alternative clubbing world in Fela's blueprint form and is also being mixed with 
electronic dance music. Numbers of western labels have also released music 
internationally for the first time of the large numbers of bands of that era from Africa. 
In 2009, a Broadway musical with a London run was produced showcasing Fela's life 
with the Antibalas afrobeat band onstage. It boosted exposure of the man and his 
music to a new generation of people in the west. Today in Africa, a lot of Fela's 
rhetoric remains as relevant, if not more so, as in the time of his most productive 
years. 


To enthusiasts of the afrobeat genre it may remain an open debate, but to myself — in 
the raw energy of the Africa 70 period, driven by the purpose of its original messages, 
much of Fela's material of afrobeat music has never been bettered. 


Dan Ofer runs Bossaphonik — Oxford's unique jazz-world dance event. Many top 
afrobeat and African bands of the UK and beyond have featured, including some 
artists who were members of Fela Kuti's bands. The event is currently in its 15" year 
and runs on the 1* Friday of the month at East Oxford Community Centre. 
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Written by Natty Mark Samuels 
Illustrations by Nadine Williams 


Check the series of Tales of Jah Lemon and Cindy Citrus publications and others by 
Natty Mark at African Garden on Reggaediscography, home of The Dub magazine. 


https://reggaediscography.blogspot.com/2019/01/african-garden-magazine-2019.html 


Also check out Izibongo, his online magazine devoted to Contemporary Art from 
Africa and the Diaspora, and contact him directly for details of the African School. 
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Natty Mark Samuels (founder of this magazine) pictured with the current editor of The Dub. 
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DAVID ASHER HOSTS ON U SOUND SUND.. 


SCAN MIX REPEAT INFO BROWSE SCROLL 


MENU } 


<1 SEEK/ TRACK > < CAT/ADR > 


On-U Sunday Roast Show, hosted by David Asher of band The Process, comes out 
every month and is filled to the brim with new and unreleased material, rarities, 
deep cuts and more from Adrian Sherwood’s On-U Sound label. 


The label has been on a resurgence in the last few years, with an extensive reissue 
programme courtesy of Warp Records and numerous new projects for old friends 
and collaborators of On-U, as well as some exciting new projects. Adrian Sherwood 
has been very busy at the On-U HQ in Ramsgate, recording new albums with Horace 
Andy, Lee Scratch Perry, Little Axe and many more along with the return of the classic 
On-U Sound compilation series, “Pay It All Back” (expect a review in the next issue). 


All this music gets previewed on the On-U Sunday Roast Show. The show originally 
grew out of the ‘baked tape’ project which involved Adrian and Patrik Dokter. Patrik 
has been recovering lost outtakes and unreleased gems from master tapes that were 
rotting away in storage. This music has started appearing on albums by Dub 
Syndicate, African Head Charge and Mark Stewart, as well as compilations entitled 
“Sherwood At The Controls”, with more planned — another album of lost music by 
African Head Charge is due for release this year and work is underway on the next 
Dub Syndicate collection. 


David Asher’s band The Process has recorded with Adrian Sherwood and Skip 
McDonald, involving several Detroit-Ramsgate visits, which led to David volunteering 
to make the show a regular, rather than occasional feature. | have to salute David for 
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succeeding in reflecting the sheer diversity of music that has passed through Adrian’s 
mixing desk in the show, whether it is previews of forthcoming work by LSK, Denise 
Sherwood and Ital Horns (all of whom have ongoing album projects at On-U Sound) 
or digging deep for remixes or obscure tracks by Singers And Players or Little Annie 
Bandez. Stylistically, there is no fixed pattern, but the signature production is 
apparent throughout each episode. The label has released absolutely stacks of high 
class reggae, but has also broken down barriers in funk, rock, industrial, 
experimental, blues and jazz music. As they say, if you don’t know, get to know. 


Dan-l 


“Pay It All Back Vol.7” is available from 
on-usound.com 


https://on-usound.bandcamp.com 
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HE ORB'S 


ADVENTURES BEYOND THE BULLINGDON 


The Good Ship Orb has been circling this planet for three decades now and docked, 
briefly, at the Bully. The sound of my - and perhaps other readers of a certain age’s - 
misspent youth, they are still going strong. Their latest (2018) album is entitled “No 
Sounds Are Out of Bounds” which neatly encapsulates their creative ethos. Dr Alex 
Paterson (I was disappointed to discover the DR is an initial - Duncan Robert - | still 
prefer to think he is a professor in audio-nautic engineering) is the only original 


member of various line-ups. The Dub talks to him and his co-pilot Michael Rendall. 


The Dub: When did you start layering different sounds on top of each other? 


Dr Alex Paterson: | was a DJ (in the 70s) but | as started as a drummer in a punk band 
- the result of that is that | think high hats are very important. If you get a good hi hat 
it can improve the energy of an entire song. Ska proved that to me at an early stage. 
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The Orb have always tried to expand beyond the boundaries of what the said code is. 
‘This is a disco tune, this is a techno tune, a house or reggae or an ambient tune...’ 


The Dub: No sounds are out of bounds, the name of your latest album! And, do you 
have an Oxford connection? 


Alex: | used to go to school in Oxfordshire. | went to school with Youth (Killing Joke 
bassist/producer) and Guy Pratt - that was near Kingham in Chipping Norton. A 
couple of mates are going to turn up later and they’re vicars! This is the 30" year 
anniversary tour - it becomes the 31° in July. Every night is different. | played a Pink 
Floyd track the other night. 
You can dub that up. One of 
the tunes off Meddle. The 
smaller version of ‘Echoes’- 
the first track on side one. 


Michael Rendall [on his 
involvement]- | was working 
with Youth - | met up with 
Alex about 11 years ago. The 
first thing we did was 
Metallic Soheres with Dave 
Gilmour (Pink Floyd guitarist). 
I’ve been involved in a lot 
since then- we did some gigs 
in Japan... 


The Dub: So, you be playing 
with 3 CD players and a 
laptop. How does that work? 


Michael: No one knows! 


Alex - Well, there is a general 
underlying structure in each 


song. Hi hats and bass drums. 


The Dub: talking of bass - who did that bassline for ‘Towers of Dub’? I’ve always 
wondered... 
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Alex: that was from a 1977 seven inch track by the Revolutionaries called ‘El Bomba 
in Dub’. There was never another version of that. 


The Dub: and finally [as the venue manager is pressing us for time] do you think you’d 
do another thing with Lee Scratch Perry [he worked with him in 2012/3]? 


Alex: I’d love him to do a gig again! Me and Michael could show off, and he could 
show off even more. If ever there was a showman... I’ve never seen a showman like 
LSP on stage. 


Downstairs now. At the gig. No warmup, but two hours of uninterrupted musical 
bliss is just what the Duncan Robert ordered. Dense collages of sound: each track is 
more of a process than a ‘song’ in any traditionally recognisable sense. There is a 
beginning - and a lot of middle. Then something else happens. There could be a 
Harry Nilsson sample looming up from a cloud of intergalactic fuzz, then chopped up 
and looped. Random radio snippets and a BBC nature program will give way to a 
techno bass drum groove and some flying symbals. Not so much walls, but heavy 
curtains of sound waft around the Bullingdon - the very capable house P.A being 
squeezed for every last decibel. Paterson operates three CD players simultaneously 
(I’ve seen him do four) while his younger co-pilot Michael runs a laptop and MIDI 
controller. They start with ‘Blue Room’ (the longest UK single ever released at 40 
mins, apparently named after NASA’s UFO evidence chamber): all sirens, train sounds 
and washes of ambient keys before Jah Wobble’s rolling bassline loops in. 


They do ‘Towers of Dub’, sampling a Revolutionaries 1977 single, barking dogs, a 
harmonica and a Woody Allen film. ‘Perpetual Dawn’ is mixed with some African 
guitar. They finish with, naturally, ‘Little Fluffy Clouds’: so mangled and 
disorientating, it could be at least three different tracks played in four different 
dimensions - but all held together by the kind of sonic alchemy that is all too rare. 
Visuals with footage from the moon landing, rotating dancers and random colourful 
imagery make the experience even more intense. Here’s to the next anniversary of 
The Orb - catch them on their next rotation. 


Words and pictures: Leo B 
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OT 


Jazz Café 24/2/2019 


For one reason or another I've waited many years to see The Twinkle Brothers and 
finally the time, place and date were right. | soent the afternoon wandering around 
Camden and popped into "Out on the floor" record shop on Inverness Street. To my 
surprise inside was Norman Grant, signing records and having pictures with fans. We 
talked for quite some time, although regrettably | didn't ask any of the questions that 
| now wish I had. 


NN The Jazz Cafe has a very 
AV intimate feel to it, never too 
far away from the stage, no 
matter where you stand. The 
show started around 9pm with 
odda Norman Grant bursting onto 
igot the stage, locks flying and an 
= energy that you could feel. He 
preceded to sing some of the 
favourites such as ‘Faith Can 
Move Mountains’, ‘Repent’ 
and ‘Since | Throw The Comb 
Away’ much to the delight of 
the audience. Along with his 
first song, ‘Somebody Please 
Help Me’ and many others such as ‘Open Your Heart & Let Jah In’, ‘Rasta Pon Top’ & 
‘It’s Not Who You Know’, taking the time before most songs to deliver words of 
explanation or reasoning. Always spreading the word of Rastafari & Love. Even 
reflecting on subjects as diverse as world poverty, the children in Yemen and 
paedophilia in the UK. He performed for almost two hours alongside his band which 
featured Dub Judah on bass guitar and Jerry Lions on lead guitar, a fantastic line up. 
It was well worth the long wait, | came away feeling uplifted and blessed by the 
experience. 


Sista Ali Zion 
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VINYL TRACKBACK :- 


This issue we take a look at the album “JAMAICA’S GREATEST — Fabulous Greatest 
Hits”, an album that came out on Prince Buster’s Melodisc label. | cannot tell you the 
year of release as it is apparently unknown although a re-issue of the album came 
out in 1972. 


JAMAICA'S GREATEST - rABuLOuS GREATEST yts 


(Melodisc MLP 12-158) 
SIDE ONE 


TRACK ONE - “ONE DAY SOON”/Dennis Brown: This is a mid-tempo sound with the 
usual soulful sound of the legendary Dennis Brown and is a first-class track to start 
the album. TRACK TWO - “OUR DAY WILL COME”/The Heptones: This song will be 
familiar to anyone who has followed music over the years and has been recorded by 
a large number of artists over the years. They include The Four Seasons, Amy 
Winehouse, a Reggae cover and of course the hit version by Ruby & The Romantics. 
This version by The Heptones is again mid-tempo with a first-class vocal from front 
man Leroy Sibbles. 


TRACK THREE — “IF | HAD THE WORLD” /John Holt: This self-penned number features 
one of Jamaica’s top artists and is another mid-tempo number which features a 
heavy bass guitar on-and-off. As with most John Holt recordings, the vocals are first- 
class. TRACK FOUR — “GIANT” /Prince Buster All Stars: This track is strange, as it is by 
The All Stars, yet has a vocal that one would assume to be by Prince Buster. It is 
written by C. Campbell (Prince Buster) and features first-class trombone playing at 
various stages of the recording. TRACK FIVE — “SINCE | FELL FOR YOU” /Alton Ellis: 
Alton Ellis just has to have one of the best, if not the best Soul voice from Jamaica 
and on this track it is very smooth and classy. Slightly more up-tempo this in one’s 
opinion is a good as any of the other tracks, if not the best on the album. 


TRACK SIX — “STILL”/Prince Buster: This song is adapted by Prince Buster and is a song 
that will be familiar, having been recorded by many singers over the years. It is 
somewhat of a surprise that it lends itself to being given a successful Jamaican 
treatment and with good vocals from The Prince. 
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SIDE TWO 


TRACK ONE- “MONA LISA”/John Holt: This is another song that is familiar having been 
recorded in many genres over the years. John Holt’s rendition is a class recording 
with bass guitar prominent. The rhythm is mid-tempo and starts side two. TRACK 
TWO — “GOD BLESS THE CHILDREN”/The Heptones: This track is slightly more up- 
tempo and features the vocal talents of Leroy Sibbles. The group were well known 
for covering songs and this is a good example, being a song originally recorded by the 
writer Billie Holiday. TRACK THREE — “IF | RULED THE WORLD” /Dennis Brown: The 
album’s label has the writer as unknown and is not the one recorded by Louis 
Armstrong. It has the distinctive Dennis Brown vocal over an up-tempo rhythm and 
given the chance one should listen to the words. TRACK FOUR — “GOOD 

LOVING” /Alton Ellis: This track features for the second time the man known as The 
Soul Of Jamaica, Alton Ellis. This is a self-penned number and as we would expect it 
is class from start to finish. The tempo is once again free flowing and Mr Ellis is 
helped out vocally by a soulful backing group. TRACK FIVE — “MY HAPPINESS”/Price 
Buster: For many Jamaican music lovers it is hard to imagine The Prince having a 
smooth soulful vocal, but he certainly has on this. Again the label is unable to give 
the writer credits but it could be self-penned. TRACK SIX — “YOU ARE FOR ME”/The 
Ethiopians: The final track is written by C. Campbell (Prince Buster) and is the most 
up-tempo of the album’s tracks. The Ethiopians will be familiar to most Jamaican 
music fans and features the vocal talents of Leonard Dillon. 


The album is pretty good overall and well produced, but sadly the album cover is not 
very inspiring and does not come with any sleeve notes. 


Eric Denham 
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BIRMINGHAM DUB CLUB 


JAH MYSTERIOUS WORKS & ONE NATION 


‘Come mek we play music’ runs the tagline on the flyer - Birmingham’s Quantum Exhibition 


Centre once again and a truly energising session. These were two sounds that seemed at 
first quite different, but who gave us a fine balance of the best of roots and dub at the 
moment. Jah Mysterious Works featured Sidewinder as well as Ras Ricky Alpha and Mark 
Omega, longtime underground London rootsmen with deep dub boxes. | know nothing 
about them but they dropped hard and deep dubs that reflect their London urban 
environment. The sound system was dramatic and heavy but the crew were smiling and 
engaging, and they did drop some serious foundation dubplates as well. 


One Nation Sound includes a whole host of quality 


All Nations Promotions Present 


-11m 
SOE} Birmingham talent. The sound features Gunzie 


4 à , \ \ 
; pay a 
Ty we 


from Observer Hi Powa as system operator and 
Robbo Dread from Scientist Sound as main selector 
with Digga Ranks on the mic. When | saw them 
last summer, Prince Jamo was playing as well and 


Musical Madness Come Mex We Play asic they had Messenger Douglas singing on a few 


FROM WEST LONDON tunes. They played a lot of dubs from Monastic 
and also Messenger Douglas, all of it Birmingham 
FROM BIRMINGSTRONG music. Gunzie in particular seemed to enjoy the 
session, grinning as he relished the opportunity of 
AGC 2 turning up the bass in the dubs, while Digga Ranks 


$ QUANTUM DRUM 2 CASE ET meor AA] gave us a live vocal take on most songs. Both 


le sounds had an immense sound given they were 
A 4 OUANTUM S š . 
© | satan only using two scoops or equivalent each. This was 


helped by the decision to move the arena into a 


different room at the vast venue. The sound was a 
lot more focussed than in the enormous hall and it was warmer too. | look forward to 
seeing both sounds again in the future. 


Massive respect to Izyah Davis and crew for staging the Birmingham Dub Club on the 3 
Saturday every month, providing a nationwide home to roots sound system on the grass 
roots level. Seeing his Hytal Bosrah sound system playing more down this way is good to 
see as well (they play in Reading with Jah Lion Movement on 11" May). 


Dan-l & Spanners 
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The Du! Diary 


Enjoy Yourself: Kevin Beynon (Sure Shot), Richie Roots & Dan-I—The Swan, 
Eynsham—Sat. 6 April, 7.30-midnight, free 


Reggae On Tap: Count Skylarkin, Makepeace, Nico D & Garvin Dan — Tap Social 
Movement, Botley, Oxford OX2 OLX — Sun. 7* Apr. & 5 May, 3-10pm, free 


Reuben Irie, Jah Lion Movement, Blackstar Sound, Integrity & Father Pebbs—- 
Facebar, Ambrose Place, Reading RG1 7JE—Sat. 13+ April, 10pm-4am 


Birmingham Dub Club: Roots Tradition Roundbeat & Starlite (on their own systems) 
- New Quantum Exhibition Centre, 77 Upper Trinity Street, Birmingham B9 4EG—Sat. 
20" Apr. 9pm-late, £5 before 11pm 


High Grade - downstairs at R.|.S.C./Global Café, 40 London Street, Reading RG1 4PS — 
Fri. 26% Apr., 9pm-1am — 4« Friday every month 


Rocksteady Roast: Count Skylarkin —Jolly Postboys, Oxford OX4 3PH—Sun. 28" Apr., 
12-6pm - last Sunday of every month 


Reading Dub Club: Hytal Bosrah, Jah Lion Movement & Bumpkin Sound (on their 
own systems) - Facebar, Ambrose Place, Reading RG1 7JE—Sat. 11 May, 9pm til late 


Robert Dallas, Gaia & Field Frequency Sound Systems - London Stone, Staines—Fri. 
31+ May 


Channel One & Natural Progress (both on their own systems) — Hilltop Community 
Centre, High Wycombe HP11 1UA - Sat. 1* June, 9pm-4am 


FloFest: Natty HiFi— Florence Park, Oxford—Sat. June 22, noon-6pm, free 


Eynsham Carnival Dub: Field Frequency Sound System & guests — The Swan, 
Eynsham — Sat. 6°" July, noon-8pm, free 


Cowley Road Carnival — Sun. 7* July, noon-5pm, free 


Nick Manasseh & Field Frequency Sound System—The Bullingdon, Oxford—Fri. 12* 
July, 10pm-3am 


Roots To The Core: Jahmali, Admiral Tibet & Jah Youth Sound—O2 Academy, Cowley 
Road, Oxford—Fri. 19* July, 10pm 
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WEEKLY ROOTS N CULTURE REGGAE ROCKERS ` 
SUNDAYS, JOPM-MIDNIGHT.. A 
ESF DJ DANIFROM FIELD: FREQUENCY SOUND: ‘SYSTEM 
ZON FIRST 105.1 FM OXFORD, STREAMING LIVE ONSUNE IN 


Vantage Point Vol.1: Malcolm X — El Hajj Malik El Shabazz Tribute Paper 


~~ Zoe Amanzi’s new publication on 
aN Malcolm X is available for free online 


j marcoimx | PON ‘The creation of this magazine has been in my 
TRIBUTE PAPER NS heavens for many years. Telling stories of brave 
ON FN individuals of the past, whose life and message 
may inspire and strengthen our understanding of 
self and the socio-economic historical dynamics of 
` past and present, and remind us of the importance 
| to sincerely follow our individual mission for a 
collective progress. Vantage Point will be 
4 published every other month focusing on an 
individual, historical event or organization that 
impacted our history.” 
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JAH YOUTH enaa hep & ROBERT sine ENTERTAINMENTS 
OUDLY PRESENT 
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